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Handsomely bound in Vhesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—lot 


cloth, 671 pages ll the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 
of expression without this reference 


Suppose that in our story write, “His meaning was clear ...”. We 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use We open out 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, 

finit well defined, per 


explicit, expressive, significant, dist 
transparent, above 


spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striki 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given 
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THIS OFFER IS LIMITED—CLIP COUPON NOW 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for \WWRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, 
which amount I enclose herewith (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 
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A TRUE STORY 


Of Success in Writing 











CORA JONES DAVIS 


Short-Story and Photoplay Writer 


Mrs. Davis, who is a direct descendant of Chief Justice 
John Marshall, a name which she has taken as an occas- 
ional pseudonym, and of other famous Virginians, is an 
enthusiastic young writer whose short-stories have ap- 
peared in True Story and other periodicals, and one of 
whose photoplays won a $500 prize in a Chicago Daily 
News Contest. She has of late been working on a long 
novel. Mrs. Davis’ literary creed may best be expressed 
in her own words: “Big dreams with an industrious 
engine behind them must,come true.” 


“Some of these days, when my dreams come true, I 
am going toendow The Home Correspondence School 
with scholarships for ambitious young writers. I wish 
I could make everyone who desires to write understand 
just what the School and Dr. ‘Esenwein have done for 
me. His short-story course seems to have opened up 
a way, made everything so much clearer; and while I had 
expected to derive beneficial results — the course, I 
had not dreamed that it would so absorbingly 


interesting.”’ 
On forse Alles. 





Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work 
because they are taught to do so. One student has 
reported sales of $600 in one week; another has 
recently won a $2000 prize; others have sold their 
first Stories. News of this sort comes in every 
day. 











Won over thousands of contest- 
ants: Student in Dr. Esenwein’s 
40-lesson Course in Story Writing: 
Just the preparation she needed. 


In a True Story Magazine con- 
test that brought in thousands of 
manuscripts Mrs. Cora Jones Davis 
of Alexandria, Va., was awarded 
$2000, having before that won a 
$500 prize. Mrs. Harry P. Smith, 
another student, won fifth prize. 


Both ascribe their success 
to Dr. Esenwein’s coaching 


We Can Help You 


Courses in Story Writing under 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwem; Journalism 
(Magazine and Newspaper) under 
Prof. R. W. Neal; Verse-writing; 
Photoplay-writing, etc., by a staff 
of experienced author-teachers. 

Emme CLIP HERE = Sas eae 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or 


obligation your booklet 
Taking a Course in Story Writing 
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Make Big Money 
as a News Writer 


ON’T be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—such stories are 

purely mythical. Every successful journalist of today has developed his or 
her acquired talents, commonly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, 
and ability to think rapidly and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went 
ahead. 


One Sure Route to Successful News Writing 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It will show you the right way to begin. It will tell you just how to 
avoid the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 


Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows 
the Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 





$7.00 for $5.00! 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
LESSONS IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
: ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
1. Soa, rreenseunt . cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
2. What post Is ; subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
3. News ities you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
6 Mie te Miele ie Story. we will extend your subscription for one year 
6. Sapte tan he Boerne 0 the from present date of expiration. 
Paper. If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
6. Newspaper Correspondence. paper field, we know that you will accept this 
7. How to Handle “Copy.” liberal offer today. 
8. General Instructions. 
9. Expressionsto Avoid. | ~="""*" MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-=~-=- <==! 


10. Branches of Correspondence. 
11. Correspondence as a Bread 
Winner. 


The Writer’s Digest, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) for $5.00, 








for which send to me by return mail your “IDEAL” 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those “who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our ‘i 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT | > 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer hi mself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who, therefore, takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts, 

This means at every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If vour work is good, he tells you so = suggests 
a list of suitable markets. it is faul he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM. 

Tt a 
Rates for Criticizing Prose 
° 
Manuscripts 

Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 

as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 


offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
follows: 
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epee 2.00 
A 3.00 
FOOD 00. SOOO Wie cicsévtesecevesess 4.00 
TOGO 16: SOOO WOTKE n.d. c-ccccreeewesave 5.00 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: ‘5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 
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NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”’—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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The Story-Article 


Putting the Informative Subject in an Appropriate Environment to 
Make it Saleable 


By BRERENICE LOWE 


HE young college student was talking 

to the “old grad,” who was ten years 
her senior. They were equally well edu- 
cated. They could create—in wniting— 
equally well. Their talk concerned the 
marketing of manuscripts. 

“You say you can’t write,” said the about- 
to-be-graduated Sally, “yet you have accept- 
ances in the proportion of two to one. What 
do you mean, you can’t write!” 

“T am not a journalist, neither can I write 
as your professors consider writing. The 
journalist needs some newspaper training. 
The creative writer has talent that borders 
on genius. I am a writer from necessity.” 

“Necessity is a good thing, then, isn’t it ?” 

“Perhaps. I had a profession that I 
loved, one that could not be followed when I 
was married and had a family. I craved a 
remunerative, intellectual outlet, so I learned 
to write saleable stuff.” 

“What is saleable stuff ?” 

“A specialty, usually. In my case, it is 
the story-article. My rejections have always 
been straight articles and verse. The story- 
article sells.” 


“What are your subjects?” 

“The things I know about: babies, fam- 
ilies, housekeeping, gardening, shopping, 
health, and happiness. I write about all 
these things.” 

“And you leave your profession—your 
real hobby—out entirely?” Sally was plain- 
ly shocked. 

“For remuneration, yes. I go ona schol- 
arly jaunt occasionally. But for the general 
magazines I take the common, human ex- 
perience subjects.” 

“And how, pray tell, do you write them 
so that they do sell?” 

“As I said, in story form. I set my ideas 
working in an appropriate environment, per- 
haps in a family like mine. Each member 
of the imagined family has some duty to 
perform, helping me to delineate my theories. 
When my theories—or facts—are set forth, 
my story-articles goes visiting the editor, 
and it often induces him to return a check.” 

“It sounds easy,” said Sally. 

“It is easy, and profitable, too, for the 
imaginative writer, who lacks the touch of 
fine expression necessary for good fiction. 
Story-articles are used especially by wo- 
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men’s magazines, juvenile, success, and 
health magazines, and trade journals. They 
are usually short”—500 to 2000 words— 
“and to the point, often with a humorous 
twist or an air of mock seriousness—but 
always entertaining! In one complimentary 
acceptance an editor wrote, ‘You have given 
some pertinent facts in an interesting way.’ 
That has become my guiding definition for 
a story-article ever since. The facts must 
be pertinent, no matter how old or how often 
retold. The story that encloses these facts 
must be interesting, introducing a situation 
that is new, and of such a general nature as 
to be applicable to any one.” 

“Do you use the same methods for all 
types of material?” 

“For health articles a story of a family is 
a successful medium. Characters are created 
and named as they are needed for the slight 
action necessary. Success articles follow a 
what-happened-to-Jones trend. Juvenile 
articles (which often suffer a too evident 
moral) are limited to incidents that utilize 
the moral but do not hang it ‘on a weeping 
willow tree’ to dangle hideously before the 
young reader’s eyes. Trade journals, always 
casting about for a true story, often draw 
in an untrue one with equal delight, as long 
as it meets the other demands of the paper.” 

“Do you know, I rather expected you to 
be using a more dignified form for expres- 
sion,” Sally interposed. 

The older woman laughed. “Some writers 
shun the story-article, saying it is a silly and 
inconsequential method. This is true only 
when the story used is silly and inconse- 
quential.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t think of stories to 
illustrate my ideas,’”’ announced Sally de- 
spondently. 

“Stories can be found in a most logical 
way. Suppose you have a fact, a discovery, 
that you wish to write about. It never be- 
came a fact, or was never discovered, except 
by human action or human thought. What 
action was it? Whose mental process 
produced the thought? Figure that out and 
you have a character and a story. 

“A good training ground, Sally, is the 
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lecture hall (or the lecture radio!). While 
listening to the speaker’s profound state- 
ments, you might analyze them or apply 
them. ‘In one county in Wisconsin,’ he says, 
‘there is no doctor in a radius of twenty-two 
miles.’ ‘If that is true in Wisconsin,’ you 
think, ‘it must be true elsewhere. Guess 1’ll 
write an article on prevention of colds for a 
rural magazine.’ But rural folk are not 
afraid of colds. There is little contagion, 
they think. Their regulated lives keep them 
healthy—of that they are quite sure. They 
must be jolted into awareness of their own 
handicaps, so that they will take the proper 
precaution. The best medium is the story- 
article. Perhaps Fanny Brown always let 
the stream of well-water splash until her 
feet were wet, as she filled the pans for the 
chickens. No doubt her husband wore a 
muffler except while he did the chores. May- 
be there was no enforcement of the quaran- 
tine law in their isolated community, and 
little Jimmie Brown contracted diphtheria, 
an ayoidable disease, and so on. Each sug- 
gestion is a whole story-article in itself, 
when properly expanded. 

“Good Housekeeping Magazine has two 
regular contributors who use the story 
method for their articles. Emily Newell 
Blair begins her book articles with a refer- 
ence to some particular person’s needs and 
inquiries. Mrs. Keyes puts her intimate 
articles in the personal letter frame. A re- 
cent article on child-training in the Ladics’ 
Home Journal was such excellent fiction that 
I definitely determined its genus only after 
referring to the table of contents. It seemed 
a good story containing some ‘pertinent 
facts.’ It was, rather, an article of facts 
written in ‘an interesting way.’ ”’ 

“Thank you so much,” said Sally, smiling 
sweetly, “I’m going now. Maybe I can earn 
some money some day. Right now I must 
finish an epic poem. It’s due Monday.” 

“Epic poem,” thought the “old grad” with 
a sigh, after Sally had gone. Then she 
turned to her typewriter and wrote, “Tom 
was the smallest boy in the school, who—” 


(Editor’s Note: Yes, the above is a story 
article. ) 
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“Unfuddling” 


Professional 






the Befuddled 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 


Author of “Modern Photoplay Writing,” “Photoplay Making,” 
Contributor to various publications, etc. 


TMUIS article is frankly prepared for the 
4 professional fiction writer. Those who 
are not yet professional may, however, gath- 
er from it certain ideas of interest and per- 
haps value. 

It used to be a favorite crochet of college 
professors, who wrote learned books upon 
the subject of fiction writing, to assert to 
classes of young men and women who never 
aicerwards wrote anything worth reading 
except an occasional check, that a short story 
should be constructed just as a problem in 
veometry is solved; that, indeed, there are 
definite rules by which good short stories are 
correctly built, even down to the “inevitable 
first sentence.”” We can imagine the savants 
rolling that phrase, “inevitable first sen- 
tence,” around on the tongue while expound- 
ing the mathematics of story writing to 
classes in [éngiish. 

Nowadays such ideas have been discarded 
by all save a few reactionaries, and a smaller 
group of correspondence school instructors 
who can not afford to let the truth out of the 
bag. One of the first things the professional 
writer has to learn is that editors do not en- 
courage good stories in the abstract. A work 
of literature, be it as fine as any classic so- 
called, will receive from editors of standard- 
ized publications little encouragement, unless 
it happens to conform to the style and policy 
of the publication to which it is sent. When 
an editor writes to comment favorably on a 
story, or to suggest certain changes that will 
improve it in his opinion, he does so—not 
because it is a fine work of literary art—only 
that it may be rewritten to fit his own period- 
ical, His interest in a good story means that 
the story is good from the viewpoint of his 
wn magazine—not simply good as a work 





of literature in general. Professional writ- 
ers who have had the experience of sending 
finely written stories—powerful in subject- 
matter and appeal—to the better-class pub- 
lications, can testify that they receive scant 
consideration and bring forth few letters of 
praise! [Even the literary agents are wary 
at times of such work. The idea is to write 
to standardized types, doing as good work 
as can be done in that way. 

That is not to say, though, that the fine 
story has no market; now and again it sells, 
there are various prize contests in which it 
has a chance, and it may be rejected when 
first written but sold later when the author 
has become better known. It is merely to 
say that editors look at a story as good when 
it conforms to their publications, while 
possessing certain general merits of plot, 
characterization, or subject-matter. And, of 
course, what one editor likes is to another 
editor rank poison! There can be no definite 
good story; it all depends on the magazine 
and its readers. 

But this policy of standardizing magazines 
to meet with the approval of the large ma- 
jority of readers; to find favor with the un- 
critical, the poorly educated, the unthinking, 
and often the assertive “low brow”: this 
policy leads to certain embarrassing situa- 
tions for the successful contributors. 

Just as in the case of the universities and 
schools that attempt to make authors by ma- 
chinery, the standardizing of publications 
leads inevitably to the type story, a story 
just as recognizable for its cut-and-dried 
features as is the machine-made product of 
the schools. After a time, when the author’s 
first flush of enthusiasm has waned, this 
policy is certain to influence him to write 
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mechanical type stories, or to break away 
and try a new class of publications. 

The fact that many writers of ability do 
not succeed in breaking away is proved by 
the contents oi many of the large weeklies 
and the list of names that appear and reap- 
pear. It is profitable to continue until the 
readers have tired of the author’s personal 
appeal. 

If the teaching of technique can be made 
a matter of blue-prints and arithmetic then 
the selection of subject-matter and treatment 
for a story can be made mechanical by the 
policy of a publication, and the suggestions 
and criticisms of its editor. So that the 
author can be, in the final analysis, a ma- 
chine for producing stories on a factory 
basis! 

This is what many writers are striving to 
avoid or to escape. If they began with a 
certain type of story, such as the comic negro 
story, for example, they find it hard, after 
some years of this work, to gain the atten- 
tion of editors with a different type of con- 
tribution. They find it even harder to gain 
the attention of the general public who are 
used to finding their names under a certain 
type of story, and who can not be easily 
turned away from the accepted type with 
which the names are now associated. 

What is to be done? The practical ques- 
tion concerns professional authors who must 
write in order to eat; or who eat best when 
writing to add to their incomes derived 
from other sources. The struggle to gain 
publication is often hard and long;. the 
fight to retain success is often gruelling and 
savage; the reputation once gained is not 
lightly thrown aside. The matter, therefore, 
simmers down to one or two points worth 
consideration. 

First of all, authors of merit and reputa- 
tion should not encourage the type story. A 
certain adherence to standards is necessary, 
but no editor should be permitted to re- 
write any story to suit his own ideas of what 
will be approved by his readers. In that 
case, the editor is the author ; and the writer 
is reduced to an importance of zero. 

In this same connection, it may be said 
that authors should not strive to develop a 
certain type of story, such as the adventure 
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or detective story, to the exclusion of other 
kinds of work. Sooner or later such con- 
centration of effort reacts against the author; 
he makes perhaps a few more sales, or makes 
them sooner, but in the end he has to stick 
to the type or sacrifice his place temporarily. 
The prolific writers who can produce all 
types readily are few. 

Second. The organizations of authors can 
clarify the atmosphere by educating their 
members to see the fallacy of the type story. 
They can explain to promising beginners all 
the disadvantages of the situation; the ad- 
vantages are already known. 

Third. Editors themselves can bring about 
the most improvement by ceasing to base the 
appeal of their publications strictly on the 
lowest plane of public appreciation. This 
is not a reform suggestion; it merely points 
out that there are millions of readers of 
taste somewhat better than that of the life- 
long adolescents. Economic success dues 
not need to be based at that level. The 
publications that make the very lowest appeal 
today are not those of the greatest circula- 
tion ; and those of the large circulation could 
be a little higher of standard without any 
real sacrifice of commercial success. 


The type story is based on the idea that 
a moron can recognize desirable goods only 
by the well-known label on the can or bottle; 
he knows Jones’ soap by the shape of the 
cake and its wrapper. This idea, applied to 
stories, leads to types, such as the crime 
story, or the detective story, or the flapper 
story, or the sex story, and the like. The 
reader is supposed to pick out his brand 
easily, because it is so obviously served up 
for his use. But in this country, there are 
millions of readers who would be as well 
pleased with an occasional change of brar 
The type story is doomed to fall by its 
monotony. Only the lowest type of intelli- 
gence can read and read the same old stuff 
year in and year out, and not become tired 
of the fare! 

There are, of course, those who will dis 
agree with these conclusions. There are 
editors who, because of some thirty years or 
so of experience, are certain to say that no 
magazine can be edited successfully unle:s 
the appeal is to the lowest level of public 
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appreciation of literature. The same edi- 
tors will say that more people read the ad- 
vertisements in the magazine than read the 
fiction! A sad commentary on those edi- 
tors! Albeit they can not see the humor of 
the situation. If the ad-writers can interest 
the public, it is certain that fiction writers 
would have an equal chance, were it not for 
the restrictions of the editors. The ads are 
paid for and can not be restricted as to ap- 
peal; the fiction is bought and can be sub- 
jected to severe standards of commercialism. 
' Commercialism is necessary to magazines, 
for they are compelled to make a profit; yet 
there is a limit to that aspect of the case. 
Do I think the short story or the novelette 
on the decline? Well, I am not a reformer, 
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and I have no propaganda to spread abroad. 
I think that the modern short story is an 
advance over the product of fifteen years 
ago. But the point I want to make is that it is 
an improvement in spite of and not because 
of the efforts of editors by and large. A 
few editors have striven to publish a better 
product, and some have succeeded commer- 
cially; the majority have not, but have rid- 
den on the wave of expediency. The short 
story, and fiction in general, has advanced 
largely because of authors who have written 
with more attention to form and signifi- 
cance; it is the author who has improved, 
not the editor. 

The cure seems to be inéthe hands of 
authors. 


Emerson’s Value to Authors 


Some Pertinent Advice Taken From the Essays of This 
Famous Writer 


By NORA B. CUNNINGHAM 


MERSON can give stimulus, inspiration 

and high comfort in discouragement, 
and if you are looking for practical advice 
concerning the business’ of writing, he can 
give you that, also. 

Hear him counsel thrifty care of thoughts: 
“Look sharply after your thoughts; they 
come unlooked for, like a new bird in the 
trees, and if you turn to your usual task, 
disappear ; and you shall never find that per- 
ception again; never, I say—but perhaps 
years, ages, and I know not what events and 
worlds may lie between you and its return.” 

So he kept a Commonplace Book “‘to con- 
tain a record of new thoughts (when they 
occur) ; for a receptacle of all the old ideas 
that partial but peculiar peepings at antiquity 
can furnish or furbish, for tablet to save the 
wear and tear of weak memory.” These 
Commonplace Books, begun while he was 
vet in his teens, he continued to keep 
throughout his life, and after his death they 
were published in ten large volumes, wherein 





the seeker can find the genesis of all his 
poems and essays. 

He knew the value of purposeful reading: 
“There is one advantage which every man 
finds in setting himself a literary task , 
that it gives him the high pleasure of read- 
ing, which does not in other circumstances 
attain all its zest. When the mind 
is braced by the weighty expectation of a 
prepared work, the page of whatever book 
we read becomes luminous with manifold 
allusion. Every sentence is doubly signifi- 
cant, and the sense of our author is as broad 
as the world. There is creative reading as 
well as creative writing.” 

“T read Proclus, and sometimes Plato, as 
I might read a dictionary, for a mechanical 
help to the fancy and imagination. I read 
for the lustres, as one should use a fine pic- 
ture in a chromatic experiment for its rich 
colors. Have been of late reading 
patches of Barrow and Ben Jonson because 
they are authors where vigorous phrases and 
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quaint, peculiar words and expressions may 
be found, the better to ‘rattle out the battle 
of my thoughts.’ ” 

He loved vigorous phrases. “The lan- 
guage of the street is always strong. What 
can describe the folly and emptiness of scold- 
ing like the word ‘jawing’? I feel, too, the 
force of the double negative, though clean 
contrary to our grammar rules. And I con- 
fess to some pleasure from the stinging rhet- 
oric of a rattling oath in the mouth of truck- 
men and teamsters. How laconic and brisk 
it is by the side of a page from the North 
American Review! Cut these words and 
they would bleed; they are vascular and 
alive; they walk and run.” 

On the other hand: “In these sentences 
that you show me I can find no beauty, for 
I see death in every clause and every word. 
There is a fossil or mummy character which 
pervades this book. The best sepulchres, the 
vastest catacombs are sepulchres to 
me. I like gardens and nurseries. Give me 
initiative, spermatic, prophesying, man- 
making words!” 

How to make our words live—that is the 
question. “The simplest words—we do not 
know what they mean except when we love 
and aspire,” he says. The heart must illu- 
mine the intellect. “When I write a letter 
to anyone whom I love, I have no lack of 
words or thoughts. I am wiser than myself, 
and read my paper with the pleasure of one 
who receives a letter, but what I write to fill 
up the gaps of a chapter is hard and cold, 
is grammar and logic; there is no magic in 
it; I do not wish to see it again. 

“I think if I were professor of rhetoric 
. I should use Dante for my text-book. 
Come hither, youth, and learn how the brook 
that flows at the bottom of your garden, or 
the farmer who plows the adjacent field, 
your father and mother, your debts and 
credits, and your web of habits are the very 
best basis of poetry, and the material which 
you must work up. 

“Shakespeare saw no better heaven or 
earth, but had the power and the need to 
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sing, and seized the dull, ugly England, ugly 
to this, and made it amicable and enviable to 
all reading men, and now we are fooled into 
likening this to that, whilst if one of us had 
the chanting constitution, that land would 
no more be heard of.” 

He not only counselled writers to write 
of what they knew, but urged them to do it 
simply. “It is very hard to be simple enough 
to be good,” he said, and the observation ap- 
plies to art as well as morals. “It is excel- 
lent advice both in writing and in action to 
avoid too great an elevation at first. Let 
one’s beginnings be temperate and unpre- 
tending, and the more elevated parts will 
rise from these with a just and full effect. 
We were not made to breathe oxygen, nor t 
talk poetry, nor to be always wise.” 

Sometimes we think ourselves handicapped 
because we can not travel to gather material. 
But—“It is long ere we discover how rich 
we are. Our history, we are sure, is quite 
tame. We have nothing to write, nothing to 
infer. But our wiser years still run back 
to the despised recollections of childhood, 
and always we are fishing up some wonder {ul 
article out of that pond, until, by and by, we 
begin to suspect that the biography of the 
one foolish person we know is, in reality, 
nothing less than the miniature paraphrase 
of the hundred volumes of the universal his 
tory.” 

It isn’t material we lack, but light on the 
material we have. “Each truth that a writer 
acquires is a lantern which he instantly turns 
full on what facts and thoughts lay already 
in his mind, and behold, all the mats and 
rubbish which had littered his garret become 
precious. Every trivial fact in his private 
biography becomes an illustration of this new 
principle, revisits the day, and delights al 
men by its piquancy and new charm. Men 
say, where did he get this? and fancy there 
was something divine in his life. But no; 
they have myriads of facts just as good. 
would they only get a lamp to ransack their 
attics withal.” 
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Psychology for the Writer 





Creating and Understanding Character Through the Application of the 
Three Forces of Personality 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly, and Author of “Narrative Technique” 


EADERS of Writer's Digest are ac- 

quainted with my belief in the impor- 
tance of an author understanding the prin- 
ciples of psychology. Heretofore my arti- 
cles dealing with literary problems have con- 
tainéd occasional references to this science. 
The wide and appreciative reader response 
has proved the interest of Digest readers in 
the possibility of applying psychology to 
their own problems ;-and a group of articles, 
the purpose of which would be to help au- 
thors find new story characters and possi- 
bilities in themselves and the men and wo- 
men with whom they come in contact, might 
be of interest to readers at this time. 

In these articles we will not enter the ver- 
bal conflict and attempt to decide between 
the merits of different schools on mooted 
points about which books are being fired 
from the press guns; but, avoiding argu- 
ments, we will plunge into the heart of the 
question and outline, as lucidly as possible, 
those great and undebatable discoveries of 
the last score of years which offer to the en- 
terprising author a storehouse of new char- 
acters and situations. If any unsettled ques- 
tion must be touched on, let us side, until 
more material is presented, with that view 
which offers the richer field of material. 

In approaching this subject of personality, 
as varied as there are individuals in the 
world, let us first decide of what forces it is 
composed. 

Scientists generally agree upon three: en- 
ergy, or the physical driving power ; intelli- 
gence, or the mental directing influence ; and 
equilibration, or the manner in which the 
mind and body keep a balance, despite the 
contending forces, both from within and 
without, which affect them. This, of course, 


leaves out the soul, and forces us to look at 
and attempt to understand personality as a 
mechanistic creation, formed by, responding 
to, and exerting forces. 

I know that when I say “mechanistic” 
many readers will run widdershins, asserting 
that personality is formed by the trinity men- 
tioned—plus a spirit or soul. But, to repeat, 
let us avoid debatable fields. Religious sa- 
vants as well as mechanists agree that the 
body: of man is subject to physical laws; 
that there is such a thing as digestive chem- 
istry which influences personality ; that indi- 
viduals differ in the amount of energy pos- 
sessed, and that this energy influences that 
varying factor, the human equation. 

I have proved in dollars and cents of sales 
to many authors that it pays them to take 
advantage, without caption, of what is known 
about man and to apply this knowledge to 
making better stories. First, therefore, let 
us make sure that we understand each other 
when we speak of energy and intelligence 
and equilibration; because these terms will 
be recurring constantly in these articles. 

3y energy I mean what the scientists call 
“basal metabolism”; that is, the force re- 
leased in the body by the combustion of food. 

3e careful to distinguish between muscu- 
lar horse power and energy, lest you come 
to disaster in your initial attempts to analyze 
a subject. A Negro field hand, a Scandi- 
navian dairyman, an Irish hod carrier, may 
have twenty times the muscular ability of a 
Poe, an Edison, and a Nietzsche; but they 
have not one-thousandth of their rate of 
energy discharge. 

To point to some of the complexities in 
the manner of analyzing energy, let me point 
out that the men mentioned exhibit two types 
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of super-abundant energy: Edison’s, the 
normal, coming from a sheer excess of drive; 
Nietzsche’s and Poe’s, pathological, rushing 
forth in fierce spurts which burned them up 
and made them morose. Also, it is interest- 
ing to note that the very high energy person 
is usually easier to understand than a person 
of only normal energy: Edison’s pattern of 
life is simpler than my secretary’s! 

Consider Walter Chrysler, the automobile 
man. His rapid and spectacular rise in the 
business world is due, almost entirely, to his 
superior drive. When he was with General 
Motors he had a cot placed in a room back 
of his office; and frequently he would not 
go home for days at a time, but would catch 
short naps when he could. For two years he 
did not take his wife out for a single even- 
ing’s entertainment. Careful observation 
will reveal that the men at the top of almost 
all professions are men in the upper ten per 
cent of the energy group, though their intel- 
ligence may be but normal. 

Think what such observation means to 
the feature writer and fictionist! To the 
biographer it means that he may safely dis- 
count the clap-trap advanced by prominent 
men as the means by which they achieved 
success: for these men frequently do not 
understand why they bested their fellows. 

Frequently they believe the axiom they 
advance: “Integrity, even in little things ;” 
“Give every one a square deal,” et cetera ad 
stultification. To the fictionist it means that 
his hero should be one who can keep on 
driving himself and others until he has 
achieved his goal, while other contestants 
have fallen into a faint through exhaustion. 

Next, look at the second factor in deter- 
mining personality—intelligence. Not to 
know when Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware does not brand you as a moron; but if 
you answer the question, “If a horse weighs 
400 pounds standing on four feet, how much 
does he weigh standing on two?” with the 
answer of some New York chorus girls— 
“200 pounds’”—you share the dill-pickle 
prize with them. 

Intelligence is measured, in the sense we 
shall use it, in terms of (1) alertness and 
(2) sagacity. Skill in solving problems is 
a measure of sagacity; the rate of learning 
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and the ability of memory recall is the test 
of alertness. 

Strange as it may seem, there is no regu- 
lar relation between the two. In general, we 
find that very alert minds are restless, ner- 
vous, and therefore fail to follow a problem 
through to a conclusion; but this does not 
mean that they are lacking in sagacity. A 
person with a high rate of learning has an 
advantage in business, even if he is short in 
sagacity. Do you see the reason for this? 
Perhaps taking a case from life would help. 

You have all heard of Walter Gifford, 
president of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and the youngest to ever 
hold that position. Neglecting the man’s 
high energy, look at his alertness. Within 
a few minutes of being called to the witness 
stand in a court case, he committed several 
pages of statistics to memory! He assem- 
bled all the figures about Western Union's 
night wire service, but it was Vail who 
thought through the problem and instituted 
the night letter. Gifford worked out a par- 
tial payment plan whereby his brother might 
purchase some company stock; but again it 
was Vail who carried the plan still further 
and arranged for employee stock ownership. 
This does not mean that Gifford is lacking in 
sagacity; he is not; but it means that his 
alertness has advanced him—given him an 
advantage over his fellows. 

As an interesting speculation, consider 
what would have been the result if Gifford 
had possessed the same intelligence, but 
lacked his driving energy: he would, prob- 
ably, have been a teacher. Reverse the 
forces, keeping his energy and reducing his 
intelligence, and he would, probably, have 
been in some minor official capacity in an 
accounting department. 

We all know of some one spoken of as a 
“jack of all trades.” Such a man has a dif- 
fuse mental pattern making him interested 
in many things, to none of which he devotes 
his entire energy. He will never rise to suc 
cess because this is an era of specialization ; 
he is a Leonardo da Vinci. with only a por- 
tion of Leonardo’s intelligence and driving 
power. 

It is very hard to distinguish, in everyday 
life, between a person with a high degree of 
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intelligence and one with only a normal 
amount and a slightly superior amount of 
energy; the accomplishments of the two are 
practically the same. Observe carefully 
which man makes the most effort to over- 
come a difficulty, which takes longer for each 
effort, but wins out with fewer. And in 
your stories decide upon the intelligence and 
energy of your characters; do not spoil the 
chances of your stories’ success by having 
them dumbbells at one point and geniuses 
at another; weaklings one time, and con- 
quering fighters in the next battle. 

Also, a knowledge of your characters’ 
abilities and limitations in real life—from 
which you draw the material for your sto- 
ries—will make you sympathetic, give you 
an understanding of their weaknesses and 
the causes of their triumphs and tragedies. 
You will grow to expect the failure of per- 
sons of inferior intelligence and energy, the 
success of those better gifted; and from this 
insight will spring new stories having the 
ring of truth. 

But it is not enough to know that John 
Smith has a certain amount of energy, that 
his intelligence is slightly above normal; for 
with these physiological facts we still face a 
mystery. It is necessary to know in which 
direction his intelligence turns his energy ; 
how he acts when he has eaten too much; 
at what time of the day he does his best 
work, and what happens when he has worked 
too hard. In other words, we need to know 
how Smith keeps the equilibrium which is 
Smith, distinguishing him from his neigh- 
bor, Joe Brown. 

Equilibrium is that puissant force which 
strives from conception until death to main- 
tain a status quo in each person. The slight- 
est change to one set of nerves or organs 
sets up action in hundreds of others which 
attempt to ameliorate or nullify the primary 
change. 

Take a rubber ball and push against it 
when it is lying on the floor; it gives when 
you push; returns to normal when the 
pressure is removed. In the same way you 
and I give when some force is exerted upon 
us; and if it is not quickly removed, we alter 
our lives in an effort to counteract it and 
keep the original equilibrium. It is here 
that we come to our greatest understanding 
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of human beings, and, incidentally, to the 
richest supply of situations and characters 
for stories. First, let us take a very simple 
function and see how equilibrium is main- 
tained, then consider a problem from life 
involving the entire personality. 

Suppose you go into a darkened room; 
the pupil of the eye, in an effort to keep an 
equilibrium in the amount of light reaching 
the retina, expands to several times its nor- 
mal size. But suppose you go out into the 
bright glare of a furnace; the pupil con- 
tracts until it is littke more than a speck. 
When you have gone for some time without 
food the stomach muscles begin to contract 
and expand, giving the feeling we know as 
hunger. Lut when you have eaten, this 
movement of the stomach ceases because 
equilibrium has again been reached—pro- 
vided you did not eat too much. 

Now for the example from life. It has 
been observed that men doing very routine 
work, such as stamping tags for underwear 
labels or tending an almost automatic ma- 
chine, tend to become morose; to let their 
minds fasten upon some petty trifle in their 
life and magnify it out of all proportion; 
frequently they become discontented, and, 
without knowing why, give up their jobs. 
It has been found that this came from the 
fact that only one set of their muscles had 
any exercise, the others remained inactive, 
and thus prevented equilibration within the 
body. When these same workers were al- 
lowed to stop work for ten minutes of each 
hour and take some general exercise, their 
moroseness vanished. 

Move up the scale of intelligent work and 
see the same problem again. I have had 
architects tell me that, after spending several 
days and nights at their desk on a rush job, 
with only enough time off for a little sleep, 
they were obsessed with a hate of their work 
and a desire to get away and forget it. 

It was then that they went out on some 
wild party. Frequently these men did not 
care for that kind of entertainment; nor- 
mally they avoided it; but after periods of 
hard work they sought it. Why? Because 
the carousal gave an opportunity to discharge 
the energy stored up in unused muscles, and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Responsibility of the Press in Publishing Libelous Matter 


By CARL 


ONTRARY to the general impression, 

freedom of the press does not involve 
any unbounded privileges. As a matter of 
fact, the press does not enjoy any rights 
other than those that may be taken to ad- 
vantage by any private individual. ~ Free- 
dom of the press really means only the right 
of an individual or group of individuals to 
set up a printing plant and to circulate pub- 
lications printed therein, so long as such 
publications do not interfere with the pri- 
vate rights of other citizens. 

“Give me liberty to know,” said Milton, 
“to utter and to argue freely according to 
conscience, above all other liberties.” The 
press today has that liberty, but with cer- 
ain limitations. There are but few acts of 
Congress dealing with the law of the press. 
In addition to these, each State of the Union 
has its own laws. These laws, in the greater 
part, are very important, inasmuch as they 
protect our welfare as citizens. 

Most important of these laws, protecting 
our rights as individuals, is the law of libel. 
Laws pertaining to libel were in existence 
in the early periods of English law. By 
the law of the XII. Tables, the composition 
of vile songs and any designedly noisy, in- 
sulting matter made public was punishable 
by death. 

Primarily there was no distinction be- 
tween defamatory words written or spoken, 
but recognizing that publishing and circu- 
lating such matter was a much greater of- 
fense than that resulting from the making 
of such statements by the word of mouth, 
the early law-makers provided for this dis- 
tinction, and the punishment was adjusted 
accordingly. 

Lord Camden’s definition of libel was: 
“A censorious or ridiculous writing, picture 
or sign, made with mischievous intent to- 


sary that you prove that the item was writ- 
« 
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ward government, magistrates or individ 
uals.’ This definition of libel is still widely 
approved, but a more restricted definition 
says that “libel is the publication, with mali 
cious intent, of any representation whic! 
tends to blacken the memory of a perso 
who is dead, or to detract from the reput: 
tion of one who is living, exposing him 1 
hatred, ridicule or contempt.” 

In writing, it is well to think even mor 
than twice before making any statements 
when there is even the slightest possibility 
of their being of a libelous nature. The old 
adage, “When in doubt, don’t,” might b: 
applied advantageously to such cases. 

Of course, the greatest danger lies wit! 
the news writer. His position makes it 
necessary for him to be extremely cautious 
in all that he writes. Even the slightest 
carelessness on his part may involve his 
paper in a very costly libel suit. I have in 
mind a case in which a reporter, writing 
of a police raid, carelessly pressed the wrong 
key of his typewriter in writing the street 
number. The innocent owner of the prop- 
erty at the street number given in the news- 
paper brought suit against the paper and 
won. 

Carelessness of this sort is not alone re- 
sponsible for libel suits. There are many 
newspaper men whose knowledge of the 
libel laws is frightfully limited. Others are 
too readily willing to write a story without 
a scrupulous verification of the facts. It is 
reasonably easy to write a story which 
causes injury, without conscious knowledge 
of having done so. 

To say that the item published was the 
truth may, in some cases, be a complete de- 
fense in anewer to the libel charges, but, in 
addition to proving the truth, it is neces- 
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ten without thought of malice. The public 
has a right to know of things that have a 
direct concern with it, but there is some 
question as to whether a writer has any 
right to attempt to put the spotlight on an 
individual’s private life. Of course, the 
ublic has a perfect right to know of the 
shortcomings of a public official while he 
is in public service; it also has a right to 
now the true character of a man who pre- 
ents himself as a candidate for public 
ervice. 

The right to comment upon public insti- 
utions or anything that is brought before 
he public is also a privilege of the press. 
'Tence we have book reviews, dramatic crit- 
cisms, music criticisms, etc. It is impor- 
ant that the comment be confined to that 
vhich is before the public, or has been be- 
ore the public. A play while still in re- 
hearsal has not been presented before the 
public, and therefore unfavorable comment 
n publication is not justifiable. This fact 
brings to my mind an instance wherein a 
man had painted a picture and then invited 
a reporter to see it, although it had not yet 
been made public. The reporter considered 
the painting to be a very poor piece of work, 
and did not hesitate to say so through the 
newspaper which he served. The man 
brought suit against the newspaper and won. 
The court ruled that although the painting 
was probably intended for public display, 
at the time that the reporter had viewed it 
it had been only on private display, and on 
this ground damages were granted. 
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It is not necéssary that the name of the 
defamed person be mentioned, but an insinu- 
ation, when it is strong enough, may con- 
stitute grounds for a libel suit. It is well 
for the story writer or novelist to remem- 
ber this when creating characters that are 
interpretations from true life. If you por- 
tray a character in a defamatory way, the 
person represented in that character, if able 
to prove that the portrayal was intended to 
be him, may bring charges of libel against 
you. 

What you read in another publication and 
quote in your own article, if of a libelous 
nature, is another danger trap. You are 
equally responsible for the truth stated 
therein so far as you have repeated it. All 
the persons involved in the publication of a 
libelous piece of writing may be held re- 
sponsible, from the person who writes it to 
the editor who allows it to be printed. 


A retraction in apology for the publica- 
tion of libelous matter does not free one 
from being guilty of libel, although it may 
lessen the amount of the damages if the 
case is taken to court. Once you make a 
defamatory statement, almost nothing can 
wipe it out. 

The humorist should be careful when 
writing jests which are pointed towards a 
certain individual. The meaning that the 
average reader gets of such humor is taken 
to be the true meaning which the humorist 


intended to convey. 
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Dramatizing the Photo 


The Camera as a Potential Source of Literary Material and Inspiration 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Editor, Photo- Era Magazine 


OR a number of months we have been 
considering such matters as technique, 
equipment, photographic needs of editors, 
what makes a picture saleable, and other 
subjects which have to do with the writer 
and the use of a camera for literary work. 
In looking over the subject-matter for this 
month’s chat it suddenly came to me that 
perhaps my readers did not realize that the 
camera very often is a true inspiration to 
good literary work. In a sense, we have 
been considering the camera as an aid, rather 
than a possible source, of literary material. 
In the following paragraphs I shall try to 
point out my reasons for believing that the 
use of a camera may lead to a new and more 
beautiful conception of nature and man. 
Let us consider the possibilities of a stroll 
along a country road on a bright August 
morning. We shall assume that the writer 
is on vacation and that, as he begins his 
stroll, he has no purpose in mind other than 
to look for attractive camera subjects along 
the way. In short, he is not out for business 
but for mental and physical relaxation. As 
he strolls along, a turn in the road brings 
him in view of a very picturesque old farm- 
house. It seems to nestle down among a 
group of venerable willow trees which bor- 
der a little brook. It is a typical New Eng- 
land farmhouse and an excellent example of 
Colonial architecture. The writer pauses 
to enjoy the scene. Then, thinking of his 
camera, he begins to look for the best point 
of view in relation to the light, the clouds 
and the background. As he makes a careful 
survey from several angles and elevations, 
he finally decides to make three pictures. 
Each time before he releases the shutter he 
estimates the correct exposure as accurately 
as possible and sees to it that the camera is 
carefully focused. 





Just as he has made the third exposure, 


an old man comes out of the house an 
greets the writer with a friendly wave of th 
hand. The two “pass the time of day” New 
England fashion and the writer is abot 
ready to continue his stroll when the vener 
able owner of the farm points down ai 
overgrown road, with the explanation tha 
only a short distance away he would find al 
that remained of a thriving little hamlet o 
fifty years ago. 

The writer’s curiosity is aroused. He fol 
lows the overgrown road for perhaps a mile 
when he comes to a clearing. There are 
apple-trees, stone-walls, raspberry bushes 
rose-bushes and other evidences of human 
présence; but instead of attractive little cot- 
tages he finds only overgrown cellar-holes 
He continues to explore and, here and there 
to make a picture. In all, he finds forty 
cellar-holes. The timbers of the houses had 
long since rotted to dust. Only the placed 
stones proved that man had lived here. The 
writer feels the spell of the place. It is a 
city of the dead, yet, it is not; for the 
apple-trees and the roses seem to indicate 
that human life must be near. 

Not a sound breaks the silence. The 
writer makes a few more pictures. Some- 
thing seems to urge him on. He walks 
among the cellar-holes a second time. He 
notices that some are larger than others; 
that there is a rather definite arrangement 
and that a small space or common seems to 
have existed. He sits down to make mental 
and written notes. What caused forty 
families to live in this spot and what caused 
them to go and their homes to crumble to 
dust? Perhaps the old man at the farm- 
house might be able to explain. The writer 
returns and finds the old farmer drawing 
water from the well. He goes to him, asks 
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a few questions and is soon hearing a tale 
which would delight the heart of any fiction- 
writer; but in this case, there were facts 
which records proved to be correct. The 
writer listens eagerly as the old man warms 
to his subject. A month later an illustrated 
feature-story appears which is, indeed, 
stranger than fiction and which the writer 
would never have written had not his camera 
led the way. 

There is considerable fact in my little 
story; for I found such a deserted village 
in my photographic rambles through the Ta- 
Mountains in Western Massachu- 





Cc nic 
settes. Furthermore, I have heard of other 
localities where such communities existed 


and then disappeared. My point is that in 
looking simply for pictures, the writer often 
stumbles upon rich material or is inspired to 
attempt something he has never done before. 

\nother case, based to a considerable ex- 
tent upon fact, is that of the writer who had 
a hobby of looking for stones, boulders, 
trees, hills, cliffs and mountains which by 
their shape made the profile of a human 
face. His idea was to photograph these un- 
usual formations and add them to his col- 
lection. In seeking this material for his 
camera this writer came in contact with a 
number of naturalists who, hearing of his 
hobby, asked to see his collection of pictures. 
The result was that in due time a very un- 
usual volume made its appearance which was 
eagerly sought by nature-students. Let me 
make it clear that literary material was not 
the first thought; but the work of the 
camera brought about what might never 
have been done otherwise. 

It would be easy to point out a number of 
such cases which would convince my readers 
that many a splendid literary effort had its 
beginning in photography. After all, does it 
not appear reasonable to assume that the 
camera encourages observation? Does it 
not have a tendency to lead into the high- 
ways and byways? The true lover of na- 
ture goes afield and instinctively looks for 
beauty, grandeur and the things which make 
it. Then, again, the camera leads to the 
crowded city streets—humanity, with its 
humor and its tragedy. It leads to the homes 
of the great and to the homes of the poor. 
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The writer who seeks for camera-subjects is 
often brought face to face with great prob- 
lems which his camera can help to solve. In 
short, to find subjects he must be up and 
about; and, in so doing, he comes into 
close contact with material of great literary 
value. 

Sometimes, I believe that a writer will 
serve his own ends better by camera-ram- 
bles than by studied effort along conven- 
tional literary lines. However, he must first 
master his camera. He must use it as he 
would use his pen or his typewriter—with- 
out being conscious that he is using it. Even 
as a painter makes his preliminary sketches, 
so should the writer learn to use his camera. 
In fact, photography affords him the con- 
venience of a pictorial notebook from which 
he can draw at will the material for his 
literary work. 

It should be evident that the camera may 
lead to material for fiction as readily as it 
may lead to material for an essay, article or 
poem. What the writer draws from his 
pictorial source of supply depends, in great 
measure, upon his own keen understanding 
of the story in the picture. He must feel it 
and live it in order to write with the fire 
which compels attention from editor and 
reader alike. To be sure, the combination of 
photographic skill and literary grasp of a 
situation can not be acquired in a day or in 
a week; but it can be done and is being done 
by an increasing number of well-known 
writers. 

The thought which I wish to drive home 
is that the intelligent use of a camera will 
be a literary inspiration to those who can 
hear the still small voice of things which 
often “lie too deep for words.” A beautiful 
picture of a sunset, the happy smile of a 
child, the quaint old New England farm- 
house, the old castles of France, the crowded 
city-streets or the quietly flowing stream 
have a world of meaning to the mind and 
heart of the true writer. If he be true to his 
highest ideals and if he lets himself respond 
freely to the things which compelled him to 
make a picture, he will find that he has 
opened the door to a new day in his literary 
work. 
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How to Sell the “Duds” 


Fashions in Magazines and Magazine Stories Change the Sales Possibilities 
of Rejected Manuscripts 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


T is commonly said by the crabbed and 
the cynical that the world of men is di- 
vided into three classes—liars, d—n liars, 
and real estate agents. But there is a fourth 
and yet more truthless, and he is the writer 
who says calmly, “Duds? Lord, no! I 
haven’t got any duds. I’m selling all my 
stuff.” (Is there such a word as truthless? 
If not, there ought to be, so let’s invent it.) 
Among the readers of this faithful preach- 
ment will be many industrious individuals 
who are making writing a vocation, and de- 
pending upon it for bread and butter, the 
baby’s shoes, the dog biscuits, the gasoline, 
and the movie tickets. Although banting 
is fashionable and popular nowadays, one 
has to eat sooner or later, and Towser does 
not like to bant at all. Therefore, these 
literary condotticri, ready to fight valiantly 
for any editor who dangles a check before 
their eyes, simply must sell stories somehow. 
Another large class of readers, probably 
a larger one, is composed of equally indus- 
trious and talented persons who are climb- 
ing or descending, as you choose to look at it, 
into the professional ranks. They have 
some independent income which keeps the 
wolf from poking his nose through the door- 
way, or they pursue some sure and gainful 
occupation. In the cases of three of my 
clients, still at large, that occupation is boot- 
legging; and in the cases of several, now 
enjoying public hospitality in penitentiaries, 
it is burglary, or bank robbery, or supple- 
menting Uncle Sam’s efforts to supply his 
family with sufficient currency. 

But usually, of course, the occupation is 
one upon which Mr. and Mrs. Grundy do 
not frown; and usually the writer is look- 
ing forward eagerly to the day when he can 
quit it, turning the avocation which now 


brings him occasional and welcome checks 
into a reliable means of support. He knows 
he can write saleable stories, for he is selling 
some of his stories. Why can’t he sell all 
of them, just like Clarence Roland Mug- 
gins? That bird sure gets away with it! 
Bet he hasn’t got a dud left in his trunk! 
See how they print his tripe—all of ’em! 

But only Muggins, the editors, and his 
Maker know all the truth about Muggins 
and Muggins’ literary activities. Muggins 
came to me yesterday—one of him, a very 
well-known writer of action stories—and he 
showed me a letter from an equally famous 
editor, rejecting two of his yarns. It was 
pretty plain and to the point. “Don’t send 
me these hideous monsters you gave birth to 
during the reign of the Ming dynasty,” it 
said, in effect. “Write me something. You 
write better now than you did ten years ago 
If you are going to try to saw off the old 
duds on me, work them over first, anyway.” 

Muggins and the man who wants to be 
Muggins both will be intensely interested in 
this article. I make that assertion with un 
blushing assurance, well knowing that thi 
vital interest of the subject will atone for 
any dulness in the treatment of it. For all 
the problems of the selling writer boil down 
to the one great problem—How can I sell 
the stuff I’m not selling? If I can throw 
even the faintest glimmer of light on that 
dark issue, Muggins, and he who would be 
Muggins, won’t care if I’m as dull as ditch- 
water. 


In the months following the historic 11th 
of November, many people realized to their 
sorrow, if they remained alive to realize, 
that duds aren’t always duds. In fact, they 
are never duds if they have any explosive 
in them at all. They haven’t gone off, for 
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some reason or other, and it seems as if they 
won't go off; but watch out! They may go 
off when you are least expecting them. Many 
of them did, in this country, in England, in 
France, in Germany, and in other lands, 
causing death and destruction, and teaching 
people most convincingly that a shell is 
never a dud if it’s an honest-to-goodness 
shell, and not a mere steel container. 





Similarly, but more happily, every hard- 
boiled, dyed-in-the-wool professional knows 
that a story is never a dud. If it’s a story at 
ill, it’s a potential check—not now, perhaps, 
but at some time in the future. If it has any 
! explosive stuff in it, it will explode some day 
| and descend upon his happy head in a 
| shower of dollars. A professional regards 
his unsold stories, even though rejected by 
every conceivable market, as frozen capital 
which will ultimately thaw out—slow-movy- 
ing stock which will come down from the 
shelves and swell the turnover if he is patient 
and persistent. 

Fashions change in magazine stories just 
as they do in clothes, and often as swiftly. 
The story nobody wants now may be the 
story several editors will want two or three 
or five years hence. New magazines are 
starting up all the time, and many of them 
specialize in a class of stories not generally 
acceptable, seeking success along the line of 
least resistance by striking out into a virgin 
field. They try to satisfy reading tastes 
which are not catered to by the established 
magazines, or very slightly catered to; and, 
at the same time, they try to develop those 
special tastes among the great mass of read- 
ers. The enormous success which has re- 
warded clever editorial efforts to find out 
just what brand of western stuff is wanted 
encourages the hope that similar gold-mines 
may be found, and ever so often some ad- 
venturous publisher fits out a treasure-hunt- 
ing expedition in the shape of a new maga- 
zine. And each of these new magazines will 
be a good chance to touch off the duds and 
send them skyrocketing. 

We have seen a lot of that kind of thing 
lately. Yarns about the World War have 
certainly been duds for several years, and 
many professional writers, as well as many 
amateurs, were loaded to the guards with 
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them. Along comes War Stories, and gives 
a lot of these duds a home; while another 
new magazine broadcasts an invitation to 
send in the same class of material. War 
stories are not yet good selling bets, gener- 
ally speaking, and I wouldn’t advise any- 
body to write them at the present time, for 
the name of the already-written but unpub- 
lished war stories is legion. But, if these 
magazines now specializing in them prove to 
be notably successful, it is certain that many 
other magazine editors will remember there 
was a lot of dramatic unpleasantness in 
Europe from August, 1914, to November, 
1918, and will concede the possibility that 
this dramatic unpleasantness might provide 
good fiction material. Then, too, spooky 
yarns were awful duds. No editor would 
give the poor ghosts house-room, though 
they did a terrific lot of haunting all around 
the magazine offices. I beg pardon. That 
noble Roman, Mr. Farnsworth Wright, 
would kindly permit an occasional spectre to 
rattle his bones and clank his chains in the 
pages of Weird Tales; but, large-hearted 
though Mr. Wright is, he couldn’t be ex- 
pected to take in all the ghosts in the country 
and give them bed and board. Then along 
came Mr. Macfadden (Allah be gracious to 
him! May his tribe increase!) and he 
started Ghost Stories with the slogan, wel- 
come to many an author’s ears, “Spooks, 
and nothing but spooks! The spookier, the 
better.” Many of the stories published in 
this new magazine have been of unusual and 
outstanding merit, but it would be interesting 
to know how many times they were rejected 


_by editors who liked everything about them 


except that they were ghost stories. So it 
goes. If you take a look at any well-stocked 
news-stand, you will see the covers of at 
least a dozen new magazines, all sprung up 
within the past few months; and you may 
be sure that every one of these magazines is 
publishing duds which happen to hit the 
reading taste to which it is trying to cater. So 
it will be in the future, and I venture a 
prophecy. Before we are very much older, 
some daring publisher will make a great 
success by bringing out a magazine pledged 
to print nothing but stories which hew to the 
line, let the chips fall where they may. And 
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then what a dusting and furnishing of grim 
and tragic duds there will be! 
Let us take the case of the writer who has 


a story which hangs fire. He thinks it is a 
good story, and it is a good story. He starts 
it on its travels with high hope and perfect 
faith. The editors disappoint that hope, and 
do their level best to shatter that faith. This 
is the common case of the writer who is at 
present making writing only an avocation; 
it is the frequent case of the fairly well- 
established writer; and it happens to the 
headliners much oftener than most people 
imagine. 

The first thing for the writer to do with 
this dud, if you can call it so at this stage of 
the game, is to refuse to believe it’s a dud. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
How can you say that nobody will buy your 
story until you have given everybody a 
chance to buy it? Rejections count for noth- 
ing. Don’t pay any attention to them. When 
the editor says that it hurts him more than 
it hurts you, as one editor has a habit of 
doing, he’s speaking an untruth; but when he 
says that rejection does not imply lack of 
merit, he tells the simple and obvious truth. 
Rejection only means that the particular 
editor does not want that particular story at 
that particular time. Indeed, it does not 
even mean this, for he may want it, but not 
want to buy it, being overstocked. He might 
have bought it last month, or he might buy it 
next month. You can’t sell stories without 
buying stamps, lots of them. 

But at last there comes a dark and dread- 
ful day when the story comes back from the 
last of the possible markets on the writer’s 
list. What’s the poor wretch to do then? 
Naturally, the first thing for him to do is to 
sit down, with his head in his hands, and 
despair of the Republic. If none of the 
magazines catering to the hundred million 
wants a story like this, to what are the hun- 
dred million coming ? We will allow him half 
an hour to despair of the Republic, which 
is plenty; and then he should get busy. 

It might be a pious idea for him to read 
the yarn again, and see whether it 1s really 
as good as he imagines it to be. If he can 
detect no obvious and serious faults of tech- 
nique. and no lack of sustained story inter 
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est, he should consider carefully whether 
there is anything wrong from the selling 
angle—anything which transgresses _ the 
well-known “Thou shalt nots” of the editors 

It may seem possible to improve the yarn, 
get a better start, change the title, and start 
it off again on another swing around thie 
circle. That’s all right. There’s no reason 
why an editor shouldn’t be given more th 
one whack at a story. Stories are often sold 
that way. Many of the most successful 
photoplays, novels, and magazine stor 
would never have been sold at all if the 
authors had accepted the first unanimous a 
verse verdict, and consigned the manuscripts 
to their trunks. If the person who finally s 
the biggest success the movies have e\ 
known had despaired of the Republic p 
manently at the end of three years of fruit 
less effort, The Miracle Man would never 
have seen the screen. I think that everybod\ 
who was producing pictures in Hollywood 
had a whack at it during those three year 
and finally the late George Loane Tuck 
came along, wanting to make a new kind of 
picture. Somebody is always coming along, 
wanting to make a new kind of picture; just 
as somebody is always starting a new maga 
zine with the idea of publishing a different 
class of stories and appealing to a different 
class of readers. Every one of these pioneers 
is a possible and likely buyer of duds. 

But, of course, it won’t always do to wai 
for the emergence of these noble souls into 
the limelight. The horse might starve whil 
the grass is growing. It’s up to the prac- 
tical writer to see whether he can get a new 
angle on his oft-rejected story, and make it 
available for existing markets—perhaps for 
markets different from those for which h 
originally wrote it. I am not concerned now 
with those authors who think it sacrilegious 
to tamper with the completed and perfect 
work. All they can do, being what they are. 
is to keep on trying out the markets, and 


wait for new and more friendly markets to 
But practical writers who write 


open up. 
to sell can often do a little bit of facial 
surgery to the unwanted brain child, and 
make him into a different-looking anima! 


altogether. Many a story, rejected by the 


(Continued on page F2) 
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Writing About the Unusual 





Unique-Theme Stories and Their Appeal to Wider Markets 


By J. EVERET COURTNEY 


HE unusual in fiction holds a certain 

fascination that the so-called every-day 
story does not. On the other hand, too many 
stories of the unusual type depend almost 
altogether upon their novelty, with an off- 
seiting neglect of such things as characteri- 
zation, human interest, and sometimes even 
plot. 
Perhaps this is partly the reason why the 
unusual, weird or startling story seems to 
have a limited market. But those which are 
well written, and which do not depend solely 
upon their unique subject to “get across,” 
have a good chance with any magazine, 
provided they are not too bizarre. 

Then, too, there is the welcome touch of 
the unusual to the every-day story. Many 
a well-written tale of prosaic happenings 
and human relationships could be freshened 
by a dash of the unusual. But in this type 
of story special care should be exercised 

} avoid incongruity. The unusual incident 
or twist must fit in neatly, logically, without 
altering the general atmosphere of the 
whole. The story must hang together. It 
must not give the reader an impression of 
the unusual thing being tossed in by the 
scruff of the neck, so to speak, solely for 
its startling effect. It must “belong.” 

With these cautionary remarks we will 
pass on to consideration of a few examples 
of the unusual in fiction. We are consider- 
ing, now, not those ordinary surprise twists 
which every writer seeks to give his plots, 
no matter what the type of story, but rather 
the themes of special stories as mentioned 
at the outset of this article. 

For instance, there is the yarn based on 
metaphysics, with its many weird workings 
and strange possibilities. Imagination here 
plays an important role, but it should be 
harnessed to reason and must not stray be- 
yond the borders of good taste, or it may 
become offensive instead of interesting 


Then we have the possibilities of freak 
plant life. Noteworthy among tales of this 
character is one by H. G. Wells—“The War 
of the Worlds,” 1 believe it was called,— 
in which curious creatures, half human and 
half mollusk, invaded our planet from an- 
other world, in giant, capsule-like projec- 
tiles, constructing weird walking machines 
upon landing in order to war upon the 
earth’s people, utilizing strange, descriptive 
beams of light. 

Another story of this type, which ap- 
peared in Cosmopolitan, included a terrible 
plant of scientific cultivation, which hun- 
gered for living victims, its arms and sucker 
cups threshing about in the twilight for in- 
sects and stray dogs, and even human beings 
which happened to stray within reach. A 
somewhat similar story concerned a food 
that caused frogs, fish, and persons, too, to 
grow to enormous size. 

These particular stories were so well done 
that they were much more interesting than 
might be supposed from this sketchy men- 
tion. 

The fourth dimension is another fertile 
field for the imagination in constructing the 
unusual in stories. There was a yarn like 
this in one of the leading periodicals about 
great, bubble-like spheres that defied all 
recognized laws of gravitation and sub 
stance, and which floated through walls of 
stone as easily as through the air. Woven 
into a worth-while plot and with a not-too- 
tiresome scientific “explanation,” the story 
was intensely interesting and entertaining. 

Detective stories fall, to some extent, into 
the class of the unusual, for the opportuni- 
ties for imagination therein are almost un- 
limited. The Craig Kennedy stories are out- 
standing examples in this direction, with 
their tie-up with scientific contrivances for 
crime detection. 

Queer machines and chemical creations, 
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if not overdone, supply a boundless field for 
building unusual plots. Avoid too-technical, 
and therefore tiresome detail, however. 
Elaboration and plot should go hand in 
hand. 

Explorations in strange parts of the world 
lend themselves well to the unusual, with 
the discovery of weird animals and beings, 
grotesque formations of volcanic and geo- 
logical nature, strange temples, and so on. 
Once the imagination is under way on some 
such theme, it will delve into the most un- 
expected nooks, Well-written stories of this 
kind, judiciously modernized, are highly en- 
tertaining and will be seen from time to 
time in the very best publications. Hidden 
treasure, while an old theme, works in well 
with such yarns, and, if handled in not-too- 
obvious fashion, is often a welcome feature. 

The Orient, with its strange gods, its 
fabulous jewels, its fanatical beliefs and 
superstitions, fetid jungles, etc., offers a 
wonderful field for the imaginative writer. 
The Danger Trail specializes in stories of 
this type and pays well for them. Stories 
of peril and exciting action and mystery on 
all the frontiers of the wide world are sought 
and considered. 

Haunted houses have been written up so 
much that they are almost taboo. And yet 
there is no subject that is not salable if done 
well enough and with an original twist. 
Such stories still sell and always will, though 
to a somewhat limited extent. It is advis- 
able, however, to stick to reason in these 
tales. No matter how “creepy” they may be 
in spots, it were better to have a logical 
explanation of the mystery in the end. Or 
the explanation is sometimes left up to the 
reader; but unless the writer is unusually 
clever, this ending will be resented. It is 
safer to avoid it. 

Sometimes the unusual graduates into the 
usual, with the loss of its former interest. 
Examples of this are the North Pole, the 
submarine, the airship. At one time stories 
of fictional expeditions to, and the discovery 
of, the North Pole were intensely gripping 
—at least to boys and girls. But now the 
mystery, and a lot of the imaginary phenom- 
ena, are exploded. Jules Verne’s “Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea” has lost 
much of its former interest for the small 
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boy and others with the practical invention 
of the thing Verne forecast. And so on. 

One subject not in any great danger of 
being “exploded” is that of ventures to other 
planets. With all our cleverness of this age, 
it is hardly possible that earth beings will 
journey to another world—not in a living 
state, for many years to come. Yet tales of 
this character, though having a restricted 
market, continue to interest many readers 
because of these tales’ unusualness. 

Thus it goes. The unusual story offers 
the writer with a vivid imagination a sub- 
stantial field for profit. But he should guard 
against depending too much upon the 
uniqueness of his theme, else he is in danger 
of slipping into a classification of third- 
ratism, if, indeed, his efforts sell at all. His 
aim should be high and he should endeavor 
to combine high-class writing and plotting 
with his unique theme in such a manner that 
his efforts will appeal to a wide market. It 
were also better, too, that he not confine his 
writing entirely to unusual stories, in the 
sense of this article. Variety in writing is 
desirable just as is variety in reading. 

This matter of a wide market is doubly 
important because without it the writer is 
at a considerable disadvantage, in which 
case he is dependent upon the decisions of 
one or two magazine editors, and when they 
have rejected his efforts he is through, so 
far as those particular manuscripts are con- 
cerned. But if the stories have sufficient 
appeal and quality, they can then be offered 
further and will probably sell in the end. 

So, although writing with the require- 
ments in mind of a publication wanting, say, 
grotesque stories, it is not necessary to con- 
struct a cheap story having little appeal 
other than the grotesque. It is quite possi- 
ble, in fact desirable always, to construct 
such a story with the same loving care and 
thoroughness that would be expended upon 
one for other publications in which the 
weirdness of plot can not be depended upon 
to “carry” the rest of the story. Every effort 
should be a real story from all angles, and 
an effort of which you could be justly proud 
no matter where it appeared. If you can 
feel this way about it when you fold it up 
and start it on its way, your chances of 
selling it are bright. 
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Editing the Small Magazine 


By HELEN JOY KIMBALL 





Formerly Editor, ForWard Magazine, Montgomery, Ward & Co.; Assistant Editor, Points and 
Pointers, LaSalle Extension University 


ENGRAVINGS AND LAYOUTS 


ie THE previous article mention was 
made of the value of having your engrav- 
ines made before you begin work on the 
tvpe matter, and this is an important point 
because it takes time to make a good engrav- 
ing. Requests for a “rush” job are all very 
well, but there is a point beyond which the 
engraver cannot rush 


drawing can be reproduced only by the half- 
tone process, that is, photographing through 
a screen. 

It is not possible to go into extensive de- 
tail here on the subject of engraving, but 
every editor would do well to inform him- 
self on this subject by visiting an engraving 

plant and by reading 








and still produce 
satisfactory results. 
Even an_ ordinary 
line etching—the 
simplest type of en- 
graving—has to pass 
through twenty dis- 
tinct operations. Or- 
der your engravings 
in time and you will 
eliminate your chief 
editorial worry. 


organs. 


: 1. Purpose of the Small Magazine 
. In ordering engrav- 2. Physics! Apgcocance 
mgs there are sever 3. Planning the Editions 
al points you must 4. Handling the Editorial Department 
be sure to specify— 5. Engravings and Layouts 
the type of engrav- 6. Editing the Copy 











| ee 
ing desired, the di- || 7. Editorials and Humor 
mensions, the screen, | 8. Sustaining Reader Interest 
to be used (if itis | _% Distribution of Copies 
10. Budgeting the Magazine 


a halftone) and the 


The acceptance of the house maga- 
zine as a recognized literary field 
prompts the publication of this series 
of authoritative articles on the gen- 
eral planning and publication of such 


The series will include ten articles, 
each distinct in itself. 


Subject matter covered by each 
article is as follows: 


j the many helpful 
y textbooks on engrav- 
ing processes. 

If you are using 
a two-color cover 
made from a photo- 
graph or wash draw- 
ing, you will have 
to order a two-color 
halftone or a duo- 
tone. The latter gives 
a more artistic effect, 
but is also more ex- 
pensive, calling for a 
longer time in etch- 
ing, and two sets of 
negatives. A two-col- 
ored zinc, although 
calling for two sets 
of negatives, is not 
as expensive. No 
screen is used. (The 








finish. If your copy 
is a photograph, 
wash drawing, oil painting, photogravure, 
lithograph, or steel engraving, order a half- 
tone. (Of this list you probably will have 
to deal with photographs or wash drawings 
only.) If your copy is a pen or crayon 
drawing, you should order a line etching, 
as zinc is usually the metal employed. The 
solid black and white or line work of pen 
or crayon drawings can be faithfu'ly pro- 
duced in a zine etching, while the varied 
lights and shades of a photograph or wash 





engraver invests 
thousands of dollars in these screens and 
naturally has to charge in proportion to 
the use.) The etching does not take so 
long, nor does the finished plate require as 
many touches by the hand of a skilled ar- 
tisan, as does the halftone plate. 

If you use more than two colors, you will 
run into process work, which is very ex- 
pensive, and very few small magazines war- 
rant an expenditure of that kind. Very fine 
effects may be obtained with two colors— 
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in fact, you often get a three-colored effect 
by using complimentary colors, such as blue 
and yellow, which produce a third tone. 

Find an engraver in whom you can have 
confidence, and then consult him’ on 
your engraving work, particularly on color 
work. This is such a technical subject that 
even though reading extensively, you could 
not hope to know all the fine points, and 
your engraver, through his many years’ ex- 
perience, will be able to advise you. 

In specifying the screen you wish to use 
on halftone work, you must be careful that 
it is neither too fine nor too coarse for your 
paper stock. A screen which is too coarse 
will not show up values to their fullest, and 
one that is too fine for the paper will clog 
the ink and cause smears. Screens from 
forty to one hundred lines are considered 
coarse and are used mainly for newspaper 
halftones. Screens from 100 to 133 lines 
are used for engravings which are to print 
on size and supercalendered or enameled 
papers, fine flat papers and magazines. 
Where conditions are unknown, these are 
the screens most often used. Screens of 
150 or 175 lines are used only where they 
are to be printed on the finest papers, and 
you will very likely never order them, as 
a small magazine would not call for such 
expensive stock. 

In ordering your engravings it is best to 
make them column width. Bv this I mean: 
if your magazine is set three columns wide, 
order your engravings either one, two or 
three column width. Do not specify an ar- 
bitrary width such as, say, five inches. (Of 
course, your engraver will have to be fami- 
liar with the width of your columns.) Oc- 
casionally you may want to order an en- 
graving one and a half or two and a half 
columns wide, but you will do best to avoid 
these sizes as it means setting the copy 
around the cut—known as a run-around— 
which adds to your cost, especially if you 
make any changes in text in your proof and 
the copy has to be reset around the cut. 

It is easy to find the proportions to which 
an illustration will reduce. With a red or 
white marking pencil, draw a diagonal line 
from the lower left to the upper right cor- 
ner. If you wish the picture reduced to a 
certain width and you would like to find 
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out what the height will be, measure off the 
width along the lower edge from the lower 
left-hand corner. From this point measure 
up to the diagonal line, and the exact height 
will be ascertained. 

Very often you will have quite a large 
picture which you wished reduced to a fair- 
ly small cut. You may fear that the detail 
will be reduced so much that it will lose its 
value. There is, however, a remedy which 
you can often use. Many times the outer 
ends of the picture or the upper or lower 
portions contain nothing of value to your 
subject. So with a marking pencil you can 
indicate just what part of the picture may 
be omitted (figuring what your reduced size 
will be from the part that remains). Do not 
cut the picture, as you will only give the 
engraver extra work, patching up raw edges, 
etc., but use a regular negative marking 
pencil, which won’t scratch the photo. 

There are several types of finish to choose 
from. Zinc plates are usually finished with 
a plain hairline rule, or heavier rule, as you 
desire, or they are left in outline. Lalf- 
tones may be left without any rule, known 
as a halftone “without a line,” or you may 
have a small black line around it. This is 
known as a halftone “with a line.” If you 
wish the background entirely cut away you 
should ask for an “outlined halftone,” or if 
you wish the background arranged so that 
it extends about the subject for a distance 
and then gradually fades away, ask for a 
“vionetted halftone.” Any of these special 
finishes call for extra work on the part of 
the engraver—-work that must be done by 
hand after the plate has been etched, and 
naturally, while increasing the attractive- 
ness, they also increase the price of the cut. 
You should take care that your copy is 
suited to the finish or that the background 
is light enough for vignetting. Instead of a 
line you may use a fancy border of some 
kind—-plain grey, or a one-way screen giv- 
ing the effect of grey, or a double rule, or 
an ornamental frame. All these increase 
your cost, but if your magazine becomes 
known for using one type of border 
throughout, it will help toward attaining 
that distinctive character of which we spoke 
Very ornamental borders should be 

Rather let your subject be so in- 


before. 
avoided. 
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teresting that it needs no border to enhance 
it. Besides, too much ornamentation is in- 
artistic and not in good taste. 

In planning your layouts—the arrange- 
ment of cuts on the page—it is a good idea 
to consult other publications until you have 
developed a certain sense of proportion and 
arrangement. However, do not let yourself 
get into the rut of simply copying other 
editor’s layouts. Try to learn from them, 
and adapt rather than adopt. Cuts of too 
varying shape on the same page or facing 
pages are apt to produce an inartistic effect. 
Too great similarity may become monoto- 
nous. Strive for the balance between the 
two. Your shapes may vary, but they should 
harmonize. Often you may combine several 
photographs or drawings into a group and 
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make one cut of them—that is, if they deal 
with the same or related subjects. These 
groups add to the attractiveness of the page 
and often reduce your cost because you will 
be ordering only one instead of three or four 
engravings. But if you use outlining, or 
borders, or vignetting in the groups, you, 
of course, add to the cost again. Especially 
if you use borders, is this true, as each 
photograph has to be “stripped in” to the 
border. That fact, of course, maintains in 
everything in connection with your maga- 
zine. Every time you increase the attractive- 
ness you are quite sure also to increase the 
cost. It is up to you to determine by your 
common sense or your budget, just how 
much attractiveness you may allow your 
publication. 


Preparing for the Interview 


Organize Ideas and Outline Questions Before Interviewing Business Heads 


By H. S. McCAULEY 


NTERVIEWS for trade and business 

paper publication differ greatly from the 
average newspaper interview in one respect : 
The news reporter is prepared to make some 
sort of a “story” out of whatever the inter- 
viewee will say, while the trade paper writer 
knows in advance that if he can not extract 
something useful or interesting from his 
victim, he runs slight chance of selling an 
article. 

When I began free-lancing I had already 
put in ten years as a news gatherer on small 
town and metropolitan papers, and it never 
occurred to me that I had anything to learn 
about the art of interviewing. Only a few 
weeks of trade paper work, however, taught 
me that extracting information from a cor- 
poration head for a business paper article 
was entirély different from getting a news- 
paper “story” from the same individual. 

As a news reporter I had been accustomed 
to get in to see the man somehow and ask 





him what he had to say for publication. If 
he had nothing to say, and chased me out 
in addition, that fact itself sometimes made 
good news. But when | sought interviews 
for trade papers the corporation head more 
frequently asked me what / had to say, and 
if my questions were not at once forthcom- 
ing in logical order, he usually made no 
bones of the fact that he was very busy that 
day. 

“Young man,” said Charles Piez, presi- 
dent of the great Link Belt Corporation. 
upon one occasion when I approached on an 
assignment from Systeut Magasine. “If you 
don’t mind my being frank, your ideas as 
to just what you want in the way of in- 
formation seem to be rather hazy. Suppose 
vou organize your thoughts and come back 
next Friday at 1:30?" 

To have been thrown out would not have 
embarrassed me. But any reporter will sym- 
pathize with my feelings at being told my 
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journalistic ideas were hazy—particularly 
when it was true. A whole half day had 
been wasted for me through failure to de- 
cide in advance just what I wanted to ask 
the great manufacturer. But when Friday 
afternoon came around I was letter perfect 
with my questions and obtained information 
that resulted in an $80 article. 

It was not long after this that I failed 
utterly to get an interview with William 
Wrigley, because I could not explain off- 
hand in detail to one of his vice-presidents 
just what I wanted to ask the chewing gum 
magnate. My generalized statement that I 
wanted information on how the big execu- 
tive saved his personal time in arranging his 
office routine drew only the comment: 
“Huh! He certainly won’t save much time 
talking to fellows like you!” The vice-presi- 
dent concluded, entirely erroneously, that I 
was some sort of a curiosity seeker, and 
advised his superior against granting the 
interview. Result: A $75 or $100 story lost. 

It must be remembered that the time of 
large corporation heads is worth many dol- 
lars a minute—that of the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan is said to have been valued at $1 
a second—and the bigger the man the less 
he is inclined to give time idly, even if he 
has some to spare. So, while a big execu- 
tive might appear haughty in declining to 
see an interviewer, he would be fully justi- 
fied if he thought himself likely to have his 
time wasted. 

Some months after this experience a real 
estate man, who had in his time subdivided 
and sold $24,000,000 worth of Chicago sub- 
urban property, solved my problem for me. 
As I entered his office he looked at me sharp- 
ly from head to foot and in response to my 
request for data on his advertising methods 
—an assignment from Management—he 
asked: “Haven’t you written your questions 
out ?” 

“No sir,” I replied. 

“Well, write ‘em out and come back to- 
morrow,” he said. ‘The biggest time saver 





I ever adopted in office work was the rule 
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that any department head who comes to me 
for information must first draw up his ques- 
tions in writing. Then he knows, not only 
in a general way but in detail, what he wants 
to talk to me about, and it cuts down the 
interview about fifty per cent. 

Now it is a fact generally accepted among 
newspaper interviewers that to take notes 
while a man is talking is bad policy—often 
fatal to the interview, as it slows the inter- 
viewee down and makes him over-cautious 
in his statements. Hence the average news- 
paper man is chary of displaying any sort of 
written matter in the presence of his in- 
formation source. Therefore he almost 
never writes out his questions before hand. 

But this principle does not apply so close- 
ly to trade and business paper interviewing 
The subject matter and circumstances of the 
two types are considerably different. And 
while I still consider it unwise to attempt 
note taking while a business man is giving 
me information, I have demonstrated to my 
own satisfaction that there is usually no 
harm in drawing out a list of topics toward 
the close of his talk with the remark that | 
want to “check off” the subjects that hav: 
been covered and see if anything remains 
to be discussed. The answers to my previ 
ous questions are then quickly jotted down. 

The advantages of writing out a complete 
list of questions before staging the trade 
paper interview are two: 

1. It fixes clearly in the writer’s mind 
just what he wants to talk about, and 

2. It enables him to write his article 
much more quickly because his framework 
is partly constructed. 

Compared to the usual newspaper hap- 
hazard style of questioning it is efficiency 
itself. 

As soon as possible after withdrawing | 
arrange my notes under suitable topic head- 
ings on separate cards, and arrange these in 
what seems to me logical sequence to make 
an interesting article. Then I start writing. 

I have found this whole method a vast 
time and labor saver. 
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On Hack Work and Screen Writing 


An Interview with Paul Bern, Famous Hollywood 
Writer and Director 


By MARC QUEST 


When I sought, in Hollywood, a man 
who knew the art-business of photoplay 
creation from every standpoint, several 
famous directors suggested that I interview 
Paul Bern. Bern, they told me, had suc- 
ceeded as freelance writer, publicity man, 
editor, actor, stage manager, writer of orig- 
inals, adapter of novels, collaborator, assist- 
ant director and director. “And,” Jim 
Tully had added, “he is one of the most 
brilliant men in all motion picturedom.” 

Bern came into the world thirty-seven 
years ago in Hamburg, Germany. He and 
numerous brothers and sisters were dumped 
into the American melting pot at early ages. 
Paul’s education was limited, for he had to 
earn his own living while still a child. 

The creative urge, restlessly prodding 
the young immigrant, challenged him to 
achieve. He resolved that he would be a 
writer in spite of Gorgonian obstacles that 
loomed up. There followed discouraging 
years of hack writing. 

“Some authors are ashamed of their hack 
writing days,” Bern told me. “But I am 
not. They were the days of foundation 
building. After all, the real pleasure is in 
fighting upward, not in being a so-called 
success. Those years of struggle—and of 
discovery and adventure—were the hap- 
piest ones of my life.” : 

The words were echoes of comments 
made by every noted man I have inter- 
viewed. Robert Dollar said wistfully that 
he would like to be a cook’s he!per again. 
lrederick O’Brien would give all his suc- 
cess 1f he could ship before the mast as a 
youth once more. 

“Every new writer should accept the in- 
evitable hack work period cheerfully,” Paul 
Bern continued. “The artist draws hun- 
dreds of worthless sketches before he at- 


tempts anything of importance; the me- 
chanic putters with trivial repair jobs for 
years before he builds an engine. 

“The beginning writer should write any- 
thing and everything—articles, interviews, 
poems, advertising copy, scenarios, sales 
letters, short stories, publicity. Every page 
represents priceless experience in the man- 
agement of words. ‘This lesser work is 
likely to give the beginner something else 
he needs—encouragement. The hack writer 
is almost certain to be rewarded with occa- 
sional acceptances, whereas the creative in- 
stinct in the persons who insist on writing 
nothing except novels, which are worthy of 
their souls—such people would be likely to 
use that phrase—may be drowned in a flood 
of rejection slips.” 

After a varied career on the legitimate 
stage and in motion pictures, Bern became 
connected with Universal Pictures Corpora- 
tions, where he wrote scenarios and directed 
one production. There, and while editor at 
the Goldwyn studios, he wrote the screen 
versions of many novels and original stories, 
including Men, The Christian, Lost and 
Found, and Name the Man. 

Famous Players Lasky Corporation ele- 
vated Paul Bern to a featured directorship. 
He has directed Pola Negri, Mabel Nor- 
mand, Barbara LaMarr, Agnes Ayres and 
other famed stars. His productions include 
Open All Night, The Dressmaker from 
Paris and Tomorrow's Love. 

“A writer must not be afraid of life!” 
Bern declared emphatically. “Life is ex- 
perience, and experience is the material 
from which fiction is woven. If you want 
to write for the screen, first acquire greater 
tolerance and understanding. Have con- 
tempt for no one. There is often more hid- 
den drama in a street-cleaner than in a 





















































28 
financier. Abolish your sense of class dis- 
tinction. 

“Acquire the ability to think in pictures. 
Make your daydreams concrete images. 
When your mind wanders along the paths 
of past events, visualize with definiteness, 
people and places you knew. Think in 
pictures always! Then it will be natural 
for you to write in pictures. And that is 
what you must do when you write for the 
screen.” 

“It seems rather artificial,” I protested, 
“to deliberately create fiction in terms of 
pictures.” 

“The world’s ablest writers have always 
told their stories in series of vivid pic- 
tures,” the director retorted. “Study any 
piece of fiction that has lived several gen- 
erations and that truth will be evident.” 

“What is the screen original’s future?” 

“T believe that in a few years a large pro- 
portion, if not the majority, of screen suc- 
cesses will be originals. Consider the stage. 
No great play has been a dramatization of 
a novel. lt seems to me that the inevitabil- 
ity of more originals, written expressly for 
the screen, is obvious. The requirements of 
the screen are so distinctive that the arts 
will eventually admit a new profession— 
artists who will express themselves and 
their imaginations in photoplay terms. It 
will no longer be a novelty to read in maga- 
zines and books fictionized versions of 
photoplays. With each succeeding year, 
the name of the author will be emphasized 
more and more. 

“Though filming the published story is 
now the vogue, no writer can harm himself 
by studying screen technique, for the gen- 
eral principles of all creative writing are 
the same. The qualities that the photoplay 
writer must have in his scenarios—human 
interest, action, pathos, drama, humor, the 
illusion of reality—are equally important 
in short stories and novels.” 

“A mistake of many beginning writers,” 
said Bern in answer to another question, “is 
that they write ghastly, weird tales. They 
should commence with simple stories about 


their home folks. Gloomy stories require 


more skill—and are more difficult to sell— 
than cheerful ones; therefore writers should 
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not tackle them until they have had years of 
experience. 

“It is well for the beginner to write funny 
stories if he has the wit and the ability, 
The demand for laughter is never satisfied. 
And the writer, regardless of the type of 
stories with which he expects to achieve 
fame, should learn to manage humor skill- 
fully, since facetiousness provides a light 
background against which blackest tragedy 
is more poignant.” 

“There seems to be a general impression 
that characterization is unimportant in 
photoplay writing,” I remarked. 

“That’s a decidedly wrong impression,” 
the writer-director asserted. “People must 
live on paper before they live on the screen. 
The scenario writer who is slipshod about 
characterization harms himself. Remem- 
ber, however, that delineation of character 
is more than description. Character may 
be portrayed by actions, by mannerisms, by 


conversation, by symbolism. 

“Generally speaking, the more keenly a 
man feels with, and for, one set of char- 
acters as opposed to their antagonists, the 
better he will like the photoplay. The char- 
acters should be drawn with such vividness 


and understanding, and the conflict should 


be so compelling, that every person in the 
audience will ‘take sides.’ Interest rises 
or falls with sympathy.” 

Paul Bern has faith in the dramatic 
strength of symbolism. The productions 
he has written or directed have won the 
praise of critics partly because they have 
employed suggestion artfully; and because 
he has seldom allowed drama to be distorted 
into “mellerdrammer.” Throughout all his 
work there has been repression where a 
lesser director might have reveled in osten- 
tatious display. In Men, a man’s 
foot crushing a flower told the story of the 
heroine’s seduction. 

“TI believe in symbolism,” he said, “and 
in the power of restraint. Some photoplays 
are flat and uninteresting because they are 
crudely obvious—because everything is told 
baldly. A photodrama shou!d stimulate the 
imagination of the audience. Charlie Chap- 
lin’s A Woman of Paris ranked high both 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Thought 1n Fiction 





The Three Stages Necessary to Develop a Story—Atmosphere and 
Setting Defined—Magazine Notes 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


NE great essential in the production of 

any fiction story, be it great or small, 

is thought. This thought must be directed 

toward the incubation of a plot-idea, in the 

first instance, then toward its development, 
and lastly to its expression. 

There are the three steps: First, the idea 
for the story. This may be any one of a 
thousand things—a phrase overheard, a song 
heard in an unexpected place, a newspaper 
paragraph, an accident witnessed, the sight 
of a stranger, an odd personality, knowledge 
of some unusual domestic situation, any 
curious happening affecting the lives of one 
or more persons, etc. 

These are the minor bases which thought 
may transform into plot-ideas. After these 
come deeper problems and factors which 
may be the result of thought alone, with 
such material suggestions as instanced 
above. Among these may be named the 
psychological story, the mystery tale, the 
crime-detective story, etc. [Even these may 
have the basis of a material suggestion, but 
usually—if they are at all worth while— 
they are the product purely of intensive 
thought. 

Having achieved the thought, the second 
essential is to develop this thought-germ in- 
to the complete plot-idea. For this, unified 
and coherent thinking is demanded. One 
must ascertain the characters required, the 
characteristics of these characters, (so that 
they may be made real persons to the read- 
er) their relations to one another. 

Appearance, social condition, education, 
dress, manner of speech, habits, occupation, 
all these must be visualized by the reader 
or your people will not be impressive; but 
do not overlook the fact that all these things 
may be shown by interpretive clauses in 
connection with speech or action without 





being given in long portions of descriptive 
or narrative text. An apt phrase of five 
words to interpret speech or action may be 
vastly better than an entire descriptive para- 
graph, in bringing your character plainly be- 
fore the mind’s eye of your reader. 

Having won thus far—having established 
your characters and given to them proper 
setting and atmosphere, so that they may be 
in harmony with their environment, the 
author is prepared for another step forward, 
and one in which more intensive thought is 
required. For here imagination is your 
only reliance. You are now to establish the 
relations of your people to one another, the 
parts that the hero and heroine are to play, 
the parts assigned to minor characters, ob- 
stacles to the smooth progress of the tale- 
for in real life there are always obstacles to 
be met and overcome—and how these may 
be overcome so that the movement may 
eventually progress to its fore-ordained con- 
clusion. 

Some writers seem to think that the mere 
fact that they are writing fiction gives them 
unlimited latitude in the choice both of ma- 
terial and of form. This is partially true 
in regard to a story that is to be considered 
as pure extravaganza, but it is not true as 
regards serious fiction. 

It has been well said that the first prin- 
ciple in all narration is that it shall be true. 
This seems to have confused some writers 
to the point even of considering that a true 
story properly may be offered as fiction. But 
now note this: “From a literary point of 
view that composition is true which produces 
an impression of reality; that is false which 
fails to be convincing. The prime object of 
a writer is to produce in the mind of the 
reader the effect of veracity.” 

And this brings us by direct steps to con- 
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sideration of the final requisite—the climax 
of the effort, we might properly say—which 
is the expression of the thought. Thus far, 
the writer has been engaged in assembling 
the vital component elements of a picture. 
These now must be placed before the reader 
as a concrete and logical whole, so that the 
picture may be plausible and convincing. 
Until this point has been reached the writer 
should regard all that previously has been 
done, merely as the gathering of material 
that yet is to be polished and adjusted. Some 
of it may be discarded. It is the literary 
quality that now is called into action—not 
inventiveness, imagination, but taste, and a 
knowledge of those things that constitute 
style. 

Now not only care in selection and ar- 
rangement of the material itself is de- 
manded, but in the selection of words, in the 
molding of sentences, the building up of the 
means by which the thought finally is ex- 
pressed in a manner both pleasing and effec- 
tive in its impression on the reader. 

* * * 

A correspondent has asked me to define 
“atmosphere” as differentiated from “set- 
ting” in the fictional use of the terms. 

Setting is a definite and more or less de- 
tailed description of an environment—of the 
scene or location of your story as a whole, 
or of some special feature or incident of 
the story. It may be in the furnishings of 
a room, the description of a landscape, the 
place in which your characters are at any 
given moment. 

Atmosphere is a much broader and more 
complicated factor, and may be defined as 
any surrounding element or influence. 

As an illustration: I read not long ago a 
story of Italian life, the scene laid in Flo- 
rence. At one point the characters “walked 
across the Vecchio Bridge,” and at times 
appeared in the vicinitv of other noted mon- 
uments of that city which has been called 
“The Old Curiosity Shop” of Europe. 

That is setting—of a limited sort—but it 
is not atmosphere. But if the lovers had 
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stood at the beautiful open arch mid-way 
the bridge, and there paused to look away 
to the blue hills of Fiesole and to dream 
for a moment upon all that the bridge, and 
the Arno, Fiesole and Florence itself meant 
to the history and romance, to the art, and 
literature, and religion and love and crime 
that is the story of Italy during five hun 
dred years, and of which the Vecchio Bridge 
inseparably has been a part, there might 
have been atmosphere. 

Atmosphere largely is the sentiment of a 
place or scene, while the setting deals solely 
with the physical surroundings. 

* * * 

And still the new magazines continue to 
come! One of the latest additions to the 
list is Outdoor Stories (Street and Smith, 
79-7th Ave., New York); and this empha- 
sizes a fact that I have previously stated in 
these articles—that the tendency among the 
magazines is to go more and more into spe- 
cial fields. 

Just now we are in an athletic age, when 
stories of sport and adventure are in the 
ascendant. Outdoor Stories is a title com- 
prehensive enough to take ‘in any tale of 
sport, adventure, travel in new lands—any- 
thing where the setting and action may be 
in the great amphitheatre of nature. 

And as this is a Street and Smith publica- 
tion we may readily believe that it will be 
clean and wholesome, and that it will cater 
to those who love the outdoor life. 

* * * 

And speaking of new magazines or 
changes in the magazine world, we may call 
attention to the fact that Mr. Arthur S. 
Hoffman, of Adventure, who for twelve 
years has guided the destinies of that maga- 
zine and shown himself a friend to new 
writers, is to have editorial charge of 
MecClure’s. Mr. Hoffman undoubtedly will 
infuse some of his personality into that pub- 
lication, and we may expect it to take on 
more of that virile and masculine appeal 
which is the predominating factor in Mr. 
Hoffman’s editorial policies. 
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Plotting the Mystery Story 






The Method Harry Stephen Keeler Used in Writing “Find the Clock” 


HERE is a popular impression that an 

author’s best mystery stories are “in- 
spired”, that is, that the plot practically 
writes itself in his brain. Perhaps so, at 
least at first, but sooner or later he will find 
himself “written out.” Then, according to 
Harry Stephen Keeler, author of “Find the 
Clock,” and successful writer of both short 
stories and novels of this type, fiew plots 
must be “built” with hard work and intense 
concentration. 

The construction of intricate plots requires 
mathematical ability, precision of thought, 
one nearsighted and one farsighted eye 
(mental). The nearsighted eye must watch 
developments and concentrate on building 
the set of dramatic incidents which must 
hold the reader’s interest while the plot or 
‘“web-work” becomes definite. At the same 
time the farsighted eye watches these de- 
velopments closely, since they must serve a 
double purpose: first, to link the factors 
present into the essential relation of cause 
and effect; and second, to open the way 
for the introduction of more interesting and 
surprising incidents. This double watching 
is the secret trick in the writing of any story 
of complex plot. 

Mr. Keeler’s method of building the “web- 
work” (a term originated by him) of a 
story is something like this: 

Having invented a central or viewpoint 
character, his name is set down on a sheet 
of quadrille-ruled paper such as is used by 
any maker of graphs. The vertical columns 
represent periods of time, each a week, day, 
hour, or less, if it is to be a swift-moving 
plot. As the story progresses hour by hour, 
a heavy line extends itself from the name of 
the central figure; as each scene intro- 
duces some one of the other principal char- 
acters his or her name is written down and 
a curve drawn to intersect that of the view- 
point character at the time when their con- 
tact (by message, letter, interview, etc.) is 
made. As each significant contact is sup- 
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posed to have its result in a later encounter 
this curve crosses the viewpoint line, loops 
above or below it to cross it again at the 
time of the second encounter and as often 
and whenever fresh contacts are made. As 
an illustration, take the curve of Rita 
Thorne, a character in Mr. Keeler’s novel, 
“Find the Clock,” (Dutton), in which Jeff 
Darrell is the viewpoint character. Her 
name is written down first when a note falls 
into his hands which he is asked to take to 
her. Her curve crosses his at the column 
indicating ‘the hour of his receipt of the note. 
He can not deliver it immediately, so her line 
curves over and crosses his again at the 
hour when he does so. The message tells 
her to secure a certain clock, he acts as:her 
agent, takes it to her, thwarts attempts to 
steal it, and at the hour of each encounter 
again her line crosses his. Sounds simple, 
does it not? BUT, there are all the other 
characters, principal and minor, each a 
thread that loops and crosses and returns 
again to add a significant bit of progress in 
Darrell’s solution of the three or four mys- 
teries which in the end are one. As an in- 
door sport, making a graph of one of Mr. 
Keeler’s novels will beat crossword puzzles 
by a mile, but when it is done it will be a 
web to prove that his four years of grilling 
over higher mathematics in his student days 
were useful, if not in the expected way. 
Of the common elements of dramatic in- 
terest: obstacles, mystery, and conflict, Mr. 
Keeler regards the last as productive of the 
most intense interest, although in the last 
analysis all are forms of conflict: obstacles, 
between persons and conditions; mystery, 
between the human mind and manifestations 
not understood. The plot, however, is not 
the story. If the incidents causing the in- 
tersections with that central strand, the view- 
point character, are unhackneyed, probable, 
or at worst not impossible, and essentially 
dramatic, the story or novel will succeed. 
Released by E. P. Dutton & Company. 
















































The Mental Fight 


By CHARLES E. COATES 


N ALL the world is there a knight 
Who never fears a poem to write, 
Or with his pen doth only play 
To touch the hearts and minds to sway? 


Could never be and have good rhvme, 
For that requires much thought and time; 
And just as wine it has to brew, 

Then settle down before it’s through. 


Though poets have a gift to see 

The beauty of a rolling sea, 

Their pens will balk on ev’ry line 

As if ’twere writing thoughts of mine. 


For to each one there comes a fear 

Of mental combat drawing near, 
When he his thoughts attempts to give 
In form that will forever live. 


Then let me be a gallant knight 
And never fear this mental fight; 
For if the battle’s rightly done 
No greater vict’ry can be won! 
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Poetical Effects 







Quantity and Position of Long and Short Syllables Control Tone 
and Force of the Poem 


By THOMAS 


| Tgetapnaee in English verse, we decided 
“ last month, consists of the number and 
arrangement of long and short syllables. Let 
us repeat that long and short syllables have 
jothing to do with meter, since stress, not 
juantity, marks the feet in English prosody. 


\Ve decided that the greatest force was 
srocured by making the long syllables bear 
the stress and by making the unstressed syl- 
ables short. When both stressed and un- 
tressed syllables are long, the effect is of 
gravity or heaviness, and when both stressed 
and unstressed syllables are short, the effect 
is of weakness or lightness. So much by 
way of recapitulation. 


n 


Now to proceed. Not every writer is a 
sufficiently skilled technician to produce 
such marked specimens of the various kinds 
as we quoted last month. Let the novice 
take heart ; it is not necessarily desirable that 
he should produce such perfect examples of 
strength or loudness, of gravity or heavi- 
ness, of lightness or weakness as those we 
have heretofore quoted. 

Since quantity is not a natural measure 
of our English verse, few people give it 
much thought. As long as the stresses fall 
in the right places, they are satisfied. Many 
writers of verse have so much difficulty in 
making their meter fairly smooth that they 
shudder to think of having to bother about 
long and short syllables beside. Let us 
suggest, then, a rule of thumb to which the 
writer can give general heed as he writes, 
without going into agonies over every syl- 
lable. 

When stressed and unstressed syllables 
are indiscriminately long and short, the 
meter is least decidedly marked, and the 
force is, therefore, least likely to follow any 
definite type. That is, the lines will be 
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neither decidedly grave, nor decidedly loud, 
nor decidedly soft or weak. Yet it may be 
stated as a general truth that the larger num- 
ber of long syllables present, the greater the 
strength of the lines; and conversely, the 
greater the number of short syllables, the 
weaker will be the lines. Thus, open vowels 
and liquid consonants will tend to give 
strength, while short vowels and clipped 
consonants will tend toward weakness or 
softness. The poet can bear this in mind 
as he writes, and try for the kind of sylla- 
bles that will create the desired effect. 

Since these general observations are al- 
most certain to prove confusing, let us pro- 
ceed at once to example and illustration. In 
the following lines, longs and shorts seem to 
be mixed without much discrimination. The 
poet has managed, however, to make a good 
many of the stressed syllables long: 

Never any more 
While I live, 
Need I hope to see his face 
As before. 
Once his love grown chill, 
Mine may strive,— 
Bitterly we re-embrace, 
Single still 
—Browning 

Although this is not such a strong selec- 
tion as some that we quoted last month, the 
prevailing impression is one of strength. So 
in the following lines, although some of the 
stressed syllables are short, and substitu- 
tions in the second line break the regular 
rise and fall that we associate with the 
strongest movement, still the general impres- 
sion is one of strength; 

And so my silent moan begins and ends; 

No world’s laugh or world’s taunt, no pity of 

friends 


Or sneer of foes, with this my torment blends. 
—Mulock 


Conversely, when both stressed and un- 
stressed syllables are prevailingly short, the 
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effect is one of weakness. Particularly is 
this true if the line contains additional un- 
stressed syllables: 

Though not disordinate, yet causeless suffering 

The punishment of dissolute days; in fine, 

Just or unjust, alike seem miserable, 

For oft alike both come to evil end. 

—Milton 

To say that lines are weak is not neces- 
sarily to condemn them. These lines are 
suited to their purpose. Samson, blind, in 
the power of his enemies, humiliated and 
compelled to grind corn for them, is no 
longer the strong man of Israel. He is weak, 
and the lines represent his weakness. 

Although the poet may not feel capable 
of carrying the effects through an entire 
poem, he may be able to use them effectively 
for a line or two, to produce imitative effects. 
In the following lines, the effect of loud- 
ness and excitement is well created through 
the use of long syllables to bear the stresses: 

And my pulses closed their gates with a shock 

on my heart, as I heard ; 

The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divided 

the shuddering night. 
—Tennyson 

In the second line, we have a long un- 
stressed syllable, bringing three long sylla- 
bles together—Shrill-edged shriek—giving 
just the touch of heaviness needed to show 
the gravity of the situation. 

Here is an example of a fairly sustained 
passage creating the effect of loudness and 
strength fairly well: 

On came the whirlwind,—steel-gleams broke 

Like lightning through the rolling smoke: 

The war was waked anew. 
Three hundred cannon mouths roared loud, 
And from their throats, with flash and cloud, 
Their showers of iron threw. 

Beneath their fire in full career, | 

Rushed on the ponderous cuirassier ; 

The lancer couched his ruthless spear, 

And, hurrying as to havoc near. 

The cohorts’ eagles flew. 

In one dark torrent, broad and strong. 

The advancing onset rolled along, 

Forth harbingered by fierce acclaim. 

That from the shroud of smoke and flame 

Peal’d wildly the imperial name. 

—Scott 

It is not necessary to think these lines 
good poetry to derive from them a lesson on 
the science of versification. They follow no 
fixed pattern of long and short syllables. We 
may find some long syllables unstressed, and 
some short ones stressed, but certain things 
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are prevailingly true. The writer tends to 
make the stressed syllables long and the un- 
stressed ones short, thus creating the neces- 
sary feeling of loudness, while here and 
there occur three or four long syllables to- 
gether, of which some are necessarily un- 
stressed. Thus we have an added emphasis 
at these spots, tending toward heaviness or 
gravity, as the scene demands. We have 
no hard and fast adherence to any rule about 
the placing of long and short syllables, but 
merely a general tendency, which is all that 
the passage demands. 

Just so, the following lines tend toward 
vigor and gravity though they do not fol- 
low any one pattern or method arbitrarily: 

Loud souuds the axe, redoubling strokes o 

strokes— » 

On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 

Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets 

brown, 

Then rustling, crackling, crashing thunder dow 

—Pope 

[It must be evident to any one who has 
followed these selections with any under- 
standing that the placing of long and short 
syllables does have an effect on the force of 
the lines that has nothing to do with meter. 
I realize that the novice is likely to find this 
study of quantity rather confusing at first, 
because he has been incorrectly taught that 
stressed syllables are long and unstressed 
syllables short, and he tends to think stressed 
syllables long in time even when they are 
not. A study of the following line should 
serve to clarify his mind: 

Though / through night should walk with you 
In this line of iambic tetrameter, every 
stressed syllable—indicated by italics—is 
shorter than any one of the unstressed syl- 
lables. 

With this bit of preparation, let us pro- 
ceed to an examination of lines composed 
prevailingly of short syllables. Unemphasis 
—to coin a word—is often just as important 
as emphasis. The delicate touch is often as 
desirable as the anvil stroke. Sometimes the 
desired effect is merely weakness, as shown 
in an earlier paragraph. The use of short 
syllables can be made to offer effects of 
delicacy, even when mixed with long ones. 
In the following passdge there are as many 
short syllables as in the selections from Gil- 
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© 
bert’s ballads cited last month, but the gen- 
eral effect is created unmistakably : 

And let some strange, mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in aéry stream, 

Of lively portraiture display’d, 

Softly on my eyelids laid. _ 

And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 

Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some spirit to mortal’s good, 


Or the unseen genius of the wood. 
—Milton 


Other examples of softness or delicacy are 
numerous. Technically, we might speak of 
these lines as weak; but actually, no line is 
weak that fits form to content, and actually 
serves the purpose it is intended to serve: 
While I pondered, nearly napping, suddenly 
there came a tapping _ 
As of someone gently rapping, rapping at my 
chamber door. 
—Poe 
Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide, 
And ships secure without their haulsers ride. 
» —Pope 
There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite in a gleaming pass. 
—Tennyson 
In the following passages, the metrical 
substitutions, added to the prevailingly short 
syllables, so break the metrical flow that the 
lines become positively weak, as they are 
intended to be: 
So he with difficulty and labor hard 


Moved on with difficulty and labor he. 
—NMilton 
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So she, low-toned, while with shut eyes I lay 

Listening, then looked. Pale was the perfect 
face; 

The bosom with long sighs labored; and meek 

Seemed the full lips, and mild the luminous 
eyes, 

And the voice trembled and the hand. 

—Tennyson 


One more example, and we are done. The 
following passage begins weakly and ends 
strongly. As it increases in strength, it 
slows in speed. These changes are merely 
a matter of the arrangement of long and 
short syllables : 

The cherubim descended; on the ground 

Gliding meteorous, as evening mist 

Ris’n from a river o’er the marish glides, 

And gathers round fast at the laborer’s heel 

Homeward returning. High in front advanced, 

The brandish’d sword of God before them 

blazed, 
Fierce as a comet. 
—Milton 

These passages have been cited in no con- 
troversial spirit, but merely to show the 
novice how he can control the tone and force 
of his lines largely by the number and posi- 
tion of long and short syllables. Practice 
makes it easier, but if the writer will keep 
this fact in the back of his mind as he writes, 


and think about it as much as the other dis- 
tractions of versifying will allow, he will 
be surprised to find how much he can ac- 
complish. 

AMBITIONS 

it is) 

write some fine liter- 


A novel, a story, and a rhyme; 
I know as an author I could be a world 


beater, 


lf I only just had the time. 


(As it should be) 


I wouldn’t mind writing some good poetry, 
But I can’t make anything rhyme, 
And then, I never could write anything, 


Although I have oceans of time. 
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Ideals in Literature 
poy time ago John Erskine, professor 


of literature at Columbia University, 
said that a writer who aspires to the writing 
of fiction of a high degree of artistry must 
not write for money but should strive to 
follow the literary ideals of the old masters 
of expressive language. 

Supplementing Professor Erskine’s dic- 
tum is the announcement of a Chicago pastor 
before a recent convention of teachers. This 
pastor said “No great and lasting work 
of art can be fashioned with the view of 
giving the mass what it wants. The great 
artists, the genii, have established outstand- 
ing success by their fidelity to their own 
ideals.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that much of the 
advice of literary teachers seems imbued 
with an idealism that is not built on a 
practical basis of experience. The senti- 
mental musings of these idealistic teachers 
are based on an attempt to glorify literature, 
without an eye to its failings, its “base” in- 
centives and inspirations. 

One need only look at the lives and the 
principles of successful writers in order to 
recognize the need of money as a prominent 
factor in their literary success. The need of 
money for a daily existence has written 
more books than a vague idealism ever will 
write. 

Scott worked to lift mortgages with his 
writings. “The Deserted Village” was writ- 
ten to pay for a funeral. The need of 
money to pay for board and liquor kept O. 
Henry at his desk for days. William 
Shakespeare bought Stratford-on-Avon with 
the proceeds from his plays. And so it 
goes through the roster of genius. 

This striving after monetary reward then 
must have its place in literature. The fruits 


of time show that great writing was done 





because its author wrote, not because of his 
high ideals but because the insistent urge of 
a needy pocket kept genius at his task 


Reading 

\ UCH has been said in these pages about 

the practice of reading as its back- 
grounds in writing. It is a clearly recog- 
nized fact that there are two purposes in 
reading. First, it broadens the reader's 
horizons, acquainting him about the trends 
and accomplishments of those fields he is 
interested in and of which he reads. It 
teaches us to avoid in these fields what is 
non-essential or already-covered ground. 
Second, it saturates him with the spirit of the 
old masters, their methods of planning, 
their depth of background and their styk 

Reading should be done with an eye to the 
appreciation of the masters’ literary crafts- 
manship, not for an aping of the any one 
writer or any number of writers. Through 
reading one will find a facility of expres- 
sion, a subile naturalness creeping into his 
own style. 

But reading should not be made the source 
of material. There are many themes that 
have been overworked as sources of subject 
matter. Thus, the cry for originality. The 
creative writer—creative in the true sense of 
the word, creative—is he who recognizes the 
sources to which the masters of literature 
went for subject matter and then goes to 
them himself. 

There always will be a great demand for 
creative writing. It offers a vastly greater 
field than the constant revamping of the 
classics—and a wider source of material 
than the working over of plots that have 
been done to the death. Reading, therefore, 
ennobles the mind of man and enriches him 
twofold by the understanding of the re- 
corded experiences of others. 
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T HEHE FOR U M 







An Open Market-place Where the Opinions and Experiences 


of Our Readers Can be Brought Before the Literary World 


DeaR Forum Epiror: 

I have just read Mr. Uzzell’s reply to Mr. 
Foster. I do not know Mr. Foster, but I 
have been following Mr. Uzzell for some 
years with a good deal of interest,—enough 
so that I read everything I find of his. 

But it is a fact that I have often desired 
to call attention to Mr. Uzzell’s psychology. 
In the present controversy Mr. Foster is 
right. Mr. Uzzell is wrong when he says, 
“\Ir. Foster’s mistake is in saying that tem- 
perament is woven in the loom of heredity.” 

Thinkers from the time of the ancients to 

the present moment have regarded tempera- 
ment as part of man’s original equipment. 
Some would say it is a matter of ductless 
glands, and their peculiar functioning in the 
individual case. But at any rate it is a 
xolonged or constant sort of emotional 
mood. Galen (150 A. D.) thought there 
were four of these,—the choleric or irrita 
ble; the sanguine, or warm blooded, emo- 
tionally warm; the phlegmatic, tempera- 
nentally dull; and melancholic or senti- 
mentally sad. 

A present-day psychologist, whose book 
is just off the press, says: “This classical 
definition of types has persisted right down 
to the present day,” although Galen’s rea- 
sons now are regarded as absurd. The 
author adds, “This view is distinctly modern 
in these respects. (1) It postulates a physio- 
logical basis; (2) It closely resembles pres- 
ent conceptions regarding the influence of 
the ductless glands. 

Temperaments can be modified by the in- 
dividual himself to a certain degree by devel- 
oping habits or other sorts of emotional re- 
action in place of, or in modification of, the 
gift which nature presented to us. But many 
people do not do this and, indeed, it is a 
life job, for it is all the while going against 
the grain if the temperament is well marked. 
Medical skill may do even more. A man 


who is melancholy, for example, tends 
strongly to remain so; and if he attempts 
to become a gay old dog he is apt to be 
pretty sober about it. 

McDougall says, “A man’s temperament 
and disposition are in the main born with 
him and are but little alterable by any effort 
he may make.”” So one might quote authori- 
ty after authority on this subject. 

Temperament is used very loosely by some 
of the pseudo psychologists who affect a 
“new” psychology and by those who make 
no pretense to knowledge. 
“Artistic temperament” really means noth- 
ing in scientific study of psychology ; but 
does, in common parlance, mean something 
responsiveness to 


psychological 


lixe great sensitivity, 
subtle influences, highly attuned to some 
particular art. 

I think Uzzell is right in saying that any 
man of good sense and persistence can make 
a writer of himself by studying the market 
and imitating it. It is harder for an educated 
man than for a relatively uneducated man, 
for the reason that thinking disqualifies, 
rather than qualifies, one for producing 
light “literature.” 

ALAN FARMER 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Deak Forum Epiror: 

[ take the liberty of writing you in re- 
gards to several queer locations I have en- 
joyed reading Writer’s DiceEst. 

Being an aviation enthusiast for the past 
ten years, I had the opportunity of reading 
the Dicrest 3,000 feet above the city of 
Philadelphia. I was not flying the plane at 
that time, and we were using an inclosed 
cockpit seaplane. This was two months ago. 

This one may sound a trifle “far-fetched,” 
but I have actual proof of my statements. I 
have a mania for crawling through unex- 
plored limestone caverns throughout the 
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state of Virginia. Three weeks ago, another 
chap and myself went to Virginia (I had 
my Dicest. In some particular cavity we 
located some fine specimen of stalactites and 
stalagmites. Now the Dicest enters the 
scene. I became rather weary, and while my 
partner continued his search, I seated my- 
self upon the chamber floor, reached into 
my shirt, and I believe Thomas H. Uzzell’s 
“Realist or Romanticist” was read for the 
first time 295 feet below the surface of the 
earth. The reading was made possible by 
means of a small miner’s torch. 

The above statements are positive facts. 

Josepu P. FINK, JR. 

112% Main St., Darby, Pa. 


Dear Forum Editor: 

The statement concerning Pegasus, which 
was made by Frederick T. Harrison in The 
Forum of Writer’s Dicest for August, 
1927, is misleading, though true, doubtless, 
as far as it relates to his knowledge. There- 
fore the following information: 

After considerable experience in reading 


EUGENE FIELD'S 


N spite of all his avocations and pastimes, 

however, Field was continually planning 
or rewriting some fanciful story into which 
he endeavored to put the best work he found 
himself capable of doing. It was usually a 
fairy story or highly imaginative tale on 
some theme associated with Christmas. Field 
had for that great Christmas festival the 
love and enthusiasm of a little child. With 
the approach of December he was always 
busy in his spare hours on a Christmas story 
or a Christmas poem or both. These had to 
be worked out with the greatest care and 
then rewritten and continually revised until 
they conformed to the high standards he set 
for himself. With his friends he dis- 
cussed freely any work that he had in hand, 
asking their advice and repeating incidents 
or special passages and inviting criticism. He 
always knew the precise effect he wished to 
get, so that his shaping and reshaping of his 
material brought the results he desired. 
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“polite rejection slips,” the editor of The 
Poets’ Scroll, now published at Howe, Okla- 
homa, vowed to publish a poetry magazine 
in the interest of poets who could write, but 
who could not get recognition. 

In January, 1922, the first issue of the 
magazine was mailed. Its policy is, and has 
been from the beginning, (1) To offer the 
unrecognized poets—the younger poets—a 
medium of expression; (2) To use only 
rhythmic, not semi-rhythmic, poetry; (3) 
To assist, without a bureau fee, the aspir- 
ing poet in the preparation of his manu- 
script for publication, repecting the formal 
slip and using the personal letter criticism. 

The Poets’ Scroll is the fourth oldest 
poetry magazine now published. The Scroll 
editor was the first poetry magazine editor 
to reject the rejection slip and use criticism 
by letter. In a day when free verse was 
raging, the Scroll was unique in its opposi- 
tion to the fad, and remains, as first adver- 
tised, “an open and avowed enemy of free 
verse.” 

E. A. TOWNSEND, 
Editor, The Poets’ Scroll 


CAREFUL WORK 


In this manner he wrought slowly and 
painstakingly a number of beautiful or 
whimsical stories. These in his earlier years 
he relied upon to bring him fame. Even 
after their publication in the Daily News he 
laid them aside for further revision, never 
deeming them completed so long as they 
were not satisfactory to him in every phras 
and word. His poems, too, were wrought 
with great care, but not with the laborious 
effort that went to perfect his stories. In 
deed, many of his poems sung themselves 

He would lay them by for perhaps a 
day, perhaps a month, a year, or several 
years; when he took them up again it was 
with a considerable degree of mental de 
tachment, almost as if they were the work 
of another. Then he would give them the 
finishing touches that cold reason prescribed 
—From “Eugene Field’s Creative Years,” 
by Charles H. Dennis. 
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“Whispering Creek” 


Paternal love and the search for a father 
thought dead are the bases on which Alma 
E. Henderson has laid the plot of “Whisper- 
ing Creek,” her first published volume. Al- 
though the characterization is weak at times, 
“Whispering Creek” seems headed for a 
modicum of success. 

The action of the story centers around 
the famed Whispering Creek in the Kia- 
michi Mountains, where comes Dr. Laurence 
Alsup to search for his father who had dis- 
appeared in its maw three years before. His 
search for, and final finding of, his father 
make a highly dramatic reading of life 
against the background of the mountainous 
district. 

The faithful delineation of the character 
of Sally Reid, the untutored moun- 
aineer girl, is an outstanding bit of the 
book. Dialect, that bugaboo of novelists, be- 
comes a potent weapon in the hands of the 
author in the description of the crude ideals 
and passions of the hill-folk. True, the book 
shows some few inconsistencies, but these 
will, no doubt, be corrected before a second 
issuing of “Whispering Creek.” It is a 
genuinely fine piece of work and reads sur- 
prisingly well. The figures stand out sharp- 
ly and what they do and say has meaning. 


By Alma E. Hender- 


“Whispering Creek.” 
Burton Publishing 


son. Kansas City, Mo.: 
Company. 


“Export Literature” 


Little attention has been paid in the past 
to literature of the export business, and the 
need of a definite understanding of the ex- 
isting vehicles of export literature is a want 
still to be satisfied. A near approach to an 
authentic expression of the literature of this 
phase of commerce is embodied in the latest 
publication of the American Writer’s Press, 
The book, “Export Literature,” is a clear 
exposition of the many-sided features of 
the literature of export business. 





Francis M. Bothelho, the author, is well 
known as a progressive spirit in the world 
of business, particularly in those phases 
which have to do with international com- 
mercial relations. The inventor of the fam- 
ous “Fonetic” system of spelling English, 
and author of scores of interesting commer- 
cial books, Mr. Bothelho has succeeded in 
combining some newer ideas of business 
literature with a wide knowledge of for- 
eign markets. The result is a book that 
presents and solves the major problems of 
business communication in the matter of 
exports. 

The book dissects the various units of the 
business mediums and the result each unit 
should get. The description of the prepar- 
ation of export media is largely elemental in 
scope, elemental because the need is elemen- 
tal. Of great value is a chapter on the 
various languages of foreign commercial 
centers. 

The book fills a distinct need in the work- 
ing knowledge of every advertising writer, 
and should be of invaluable assistance in the 
preparation of commercial literature for ex- 
port commodities. The business writer will 
find in it valuable information in the prepar- 
ation of authentic export articles. 


By Francis M. Bo- 


“Export Literature.” 
Pa.: American 


thelho. $1.00. Wayne. 
Writer’s Press. 


“The Enchanted Radio” 


The surprising advance of radio com- 
munication during the past ten years has 
opened up new and surprisingly larger fields 
for the art of the short story writer. Lillian 
Sincere Ahrens has made capital of the 
radio’s versatility as a means of communi- 
cation and education and has used it in 
“The Enchanted Radio.” 

The story deals with the psychic tenden- 
cies of a youthful inhabitant of a small coun- 
try village that is just beginning to wel- 
(Continued on page 57) 
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22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Ss M. IV.—A collection of more than 60,- 
000 photographs, covering art, ethnology, 
geography, industry, etc., has been made by 
William Thompson, Saugerties, New York. 
His photographs are offered for sale to 
authors. 


A, T.—Songs written in German and 
copyrighted in this country do not enjoy the 
protection of a foreign copyright. 
copyright must be made by the author. 


Such 


I. C. R.—Clues is published by the Clay- 
ton Publications, 799 Broadway, New York. 


J. P. M.—Elizabeth G. Black, 95 Rutland 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Luther A. Clark, 
Thomaston, Maine; Indiana Song Bureau, 
Brookside, Salem, Ind.; and Phillips Song 
Bureau, Box 53, Toledo, Ohio, advertise 
for song poems. 


B. J. H.—A monthly contest list is pub- 
lished by Thomas and Company, Haddam, 
Conn. 


Mrs. C. B. H., Dorchester, Mass.—We re- 
fer you to the following as agents: Thomas 
H. Uzzell, 342 Madison Ave., New York; 
Arthur E. Scott, 74 Irving Place, New 
York; B-B Service Company, 995 E. Rich 
St., Columbus, Ohio; and Laurence D’Orsay, 
P. O. Box 2602, San Francisco, Calif. 


I. G. P., Los Angeles, Calif —Verse sub- 
mitted to this magazine is paid for in sub- 
scriptions. 


This department is for the use of our readers. 
be answered in this department by the editorial staff of WRITER’S DIGEST. Address all 
questions and comments to QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT, \WVriter’s Digest, 


Writer's Digest 


EEE —~ 


Question and Answer Department | 





Ouestions touching upon literary topics will 


M.A. D., Washington, D. C—Typing of 
manuscripts is usually done by the author. 
Pica type is the conventional type for manu- 
scripts. A margin of one inch on either 
side of the manuscript is necessary. 


B. K., McCook, Miss.—This agent is not 
reliable. Further information regarding his 
literary status is being sent to you. 


D. E. S., Oakland, Calif. —Extensive re- 
search into book publication lists has failed 
to disclose the titles of the books by Leam- 
ing on psychology. We suggest that you 
communicate with the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, for their book 
lists. 


G. M. S., Perkinston, Miss—Submit the 
verse to the publisher for his consideration. 
Specify book rights only. Royalties are paid 
on the total number of books sold, not on 
the printing count. Manuscripts should be 
typed on good white 8!4x11 manuscript pa- 
per. Postage for return must be inclosed 
with all manuscripts. Submit your verses 
to a competent literary critic, and le will ad- 
vise you as to markets. 


Ht. J., Kankakee, Jil.—Outline your prop- 
osition to this editor, or market your de 
partment to other newspapers. Be sure to 
offer first publication rights only. 


Mrs. L. N. L., Columbus, Ind.—We ar: 
writing to the president of your club asking 
him to give you full information about your 
manuscript. This club does not return man- 
uscripts unaccompanied by return postage 
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V. De P., Chicago, Ill—Contest Guide 
Monthly, 715 North Hamline Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn., lists fresh notices on current contests 
and competitions. Consult the monthly de- 
partment in this and other writers’ maga- 
zines devoted to new manuscript markets 
and contest notices. 


Vrs. L. D. B., Oakland, Calif —The fol- 
lowing syndicates will consider your “shut- 
in” feature: American Press Feature Syn- 
dicate, 618 West Onondago, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; Associated Editors, 440 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill.; Inquirer Syndicate, 
1125 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.;  Gil- 
liams Service, 32 Union Square, New York ; 
Famous Features, Inc., 1919 Broadway, 
New York; and Public Ledger Syndicate, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


A. S. M., Belfast, Ireland.—Write letters 
to the syndicates and the book publishers 
explaining the nature of your literary prod- 
uct. The World Wide News Service, 15 
School St., Boston, Mass., is the best Amer- 
ican market for your material. You can 
submit your book to the following: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, 35 West 32nd St., New 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 34 Beacon 
Boni & Liveright, 61 
George H. 


York; 
St., Boston, Mass. ; 
West 48th St., New York; 
Doran Company, 244 Madison Ave., New 
York; and Duffield & Company, 200 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

J. M. A., Pine Hall, N. C.—Consult the 
\\V'riter’s Market department in this issue 
of Writer’s Dicest for likely markets for 
your fiction. If you have any specific prob- 
lem we shall be glad to help you. 


Mrs. G. H., Denver, Colo—Do not have 
your poems copyrighted before submitting 
them for publication. Submit the poetry to 
the magazine for consideration. Poetry can 
not be copyrighted unless copies of the 
poems have been published or offered for 
ale in the United States. Write to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, for 






copies of the laws of copyright. 
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Ask for 
Office Bulletin 14. 

C. H. C., Washington, D, C.—It is not 
necessary to insert a printed slip containing 
the retail price, publisher, etc., in a book 
submitted for review. It is necessary that 
the price be inscribed on the flyleaf. 





M. M. P., Ontario, Can—Everygirl’s 
Magazine is published at 31 East 17th St., 
New York. Mary E. Squire is editor. A 
list of publications devoted to juveniles is 
being sent to you. 

Mrs. R. V. D., Battle Creek, Mich—The 
address of The Black Cat Magazine is Book 
Hill, Highland Falls, N. Y. 

R. E. P., Hendersonville, N. C.—The 
Target and The Portal are published at 420 
Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. The Target is 
for boys nine to fifteen years of age; The 
Portal is for girls nine to fifteen years of age, 
Countryside, Elgin, Ill.; Epworth Herald, 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill.; and The Pres- 
byterian Magazine, 1505 Race St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., are in the market for juvenile 
Sunday school material. 


L.M.S., Maywood, Neb.—The following 
magazines are devoted to dental news: Den- 
Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dental Outlook, 7 East 
Fifteenth St., New York; Dental Digest, 
220 West 42nd St., New York; and The 
Dental Forum, P. O. Box 1116, Pittsburgh, 
Fa, 


tal Cosmos, 


Mrs. E. S. B., Dunning, Neb.—American 
Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave., New York; At- 
lantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass.; The Bookman, 244 Madison Ave., 
New York; Century Magazine, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York; The Commonweal, 4624 
Grand Central Terminal, New York; The 
Dial, 153 West 13th St., New York; and 
Harper’s Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave, New 
York, use essays of a whimsical nature. 









































bene are thousands of amateurs who 
have created original ideas for songs, 
but know nothing of lyric construction, and 
are unable to build their story around their 
idea. The real “knack” of writing market- 
able lyrics is to find a good, original idea 
and then tell the story in lyric form in the 
simplest way possible. 

It is true that the average writer can 
create an idea or write the words for a song, 
but there are certain rules of construction 
that must be considered before a song can 
be produced in the finished professional 
form. 

There are different styles and forms of 
lyrics, and it is almost impossible to give a 
fixed set of rules that will apply in all cases. 
A lyric, a rhythm and a good, original idea 
are the basic needs of the present-day popu- 
lar song. 

Many professional lyric writers concen- 
trate on the chorus after they have definitely 
fixed their idea and its title. It is advisable 
to incorporate the title in the first or the last 
line of the chorus. 

In a chorus of eight lines the punch or 
climax should be in the sixth or seventh lines, 
the last line carrying the title of the song. 
In any chorus, irrespective of the number 
of lines it contains, the climax or punch lines 
should be next to the concluding line. 

The chorus of a popular song is more im- 
portant than the verses. The popularity of 
a song originates from the “catchy” chorus. 
The verse is just an introduction to the 
chorus, and should lead up to the idea you 
have created. The length of the verse may 
vary. 

* * x ** * 


Amateur lyric writers who have no one 
with whom to collaborate, and who require 





The Songwriting Game 


Rules of Composition Must be Followed in Lyric Settings of Popular 
Songs—Accents and Syllable Defined—Professional Advice on Lyrics 


Writer's Digest 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


a musical setting for their lyrics, should 
first seek the advice of a reliable song writer 
specializing in this work, who will assist 
them if their efforts are worthy of a musical 
setting. 

* * * » * 


A few amateur lyric writers fail to distin 


guish the difference between accents and syl- 








SONG WRITERS 


Poems revised, melodies composed, $3.00. This is 
ready for publishers’ consideration. Will send you 
a list of the most reliable publishers FREE. Send 
for price on piano-parts. ur work is guaranteed. 
Sample of our work sent on request, 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK 


A recognized successful composer, will write melody to your words, 
and harmonize, making the same ready to submit to the market. 
The following numbers by Eliz. G. Black, 4 for $1.00, 35c each: 
“Wings of Heaven,"’ ‘‘Only White Roses and You,’’ ‘‘Dar’s a Lil’ 


Boy A Pinin’,”” ‘‘Dream of the Baby,’’ ‘‘March Victorious.”’ 
“‘Vanita Waltzes.’’ 





95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 














Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 








SONG WRITERS 
FIFTY-FIFTY COLLABORATION 


Two song poems criticised, $1.00. We'll offer a 50-50 plan on 
song poems. We also make Piano Rolls. We specialize on Ukulele 
Arrangements. Song poems revised, Copyrights secured, Music ar- 
ranged for Piano, Orchestra and Band. Work guaranteed correct. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(Brookside), Salem, Indiana 


SONG WRITERS, SEND POEMS 

We will help you to secure a publisher. 

We will tell you honestly if your poem is right for a song. 
Expert advice FREE. Why pay money for criticism? Apply it to 
making the piano part. 

Our composers are professionals of national reputation. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 


SONG WRITERS 
Lyrics and poems criticized for 10c each. 
Can place acceptable ones with professional 
composers on collaboration. 


LEE R: ICE 
Box 443, Marietta, Ohio 
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lables. For example, take the first line of 

the first verse of Old Kentucky Home: 

“The moon shines bright on my old Ken- 
tucky home.” 


If you count the syllables in this line you | 


will find it contains eleven. Now take this 

line: 

“\Vhen ev’ning shadows fall, then I feel 
lonesome.” 


This line also contains eleven syllables, | 











| 
| 


but sing it to the same tune of the line from | 


Kentucky Home, and you will understand 
the difference. It does not harmonize 
that music at all, 


with | 
as the accent is different. | 


A mistake of this sort is frequently found | 


in the first and second verses. 
verse will be correct, but the corresponding 


The first | 


line in the second verse will have a different | 


accent. This is a common 
lyrics. 

There are no fixed rules as to the number 
of syllables or the number of lines in a song. 
But a song should not be too long. 
centrate on two verses, and have only one 
chorus if possible. If the idea is too broad 
and varied for one chorus, then expand the 
idea into two 


Con- | 


fault of many | 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00. 


or Established 1876 
wing? ZIMMERMAN §i3* © 











SONG POEMS WANTED 
Two verses x ps or eight lines and Chorus of eight lines. Reduced 
rates now on piano pa arts. Be ready before other song writers for 
Fall and Winter publishers’ acceptance. Get my advice first, Expert 
poem revision, typed with melody, $3.00. Advice on selling free 
to those having piano parts made. 
Reference, Editor of WRITER’S DIGEST 


LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer and Publisher 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 











LET PROFESSIONALS HELP YOU 


We criticize, write, rearrange and put melodies to 


lyrics. Also piano and band arrangements. Special 
orchestrations. Send for list of hits and estimate on 
work. Twenty cents for sample of our work. 


c/o CHARLES E. COATES 
328 James St., Turtle Creek, Pa. 


A BROADWAY COMPOSER 


cannot provide you with a better music setting than I. The better 
the music the better your chanees of placing your song with a 
publisher. Take no chances—send your poem to me for a genuinely 
up-to-date and catehy music setting 


LEN FLEMING 





Song Specialist Wellsboro, Pa. 

















It is more than a textbook—it’s a complete 
treatise on the essentials of successful song 
writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, is himself 
a well-known song writer who has given the 
world many successful song hits. Harry von 
Tilzer, one of the greatest song writers of the 
decade, wrote the introduction to “Writing the 
Popular Song.” 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


2 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


i oy find $1.75 (check or money order). Please | 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 
the Popular Song.” | 


Street 


IBS a:s0 oar 





“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. 


WICKES 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells you how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 

WHERE TO SELL YOUR 
SONGS : 

A list of the most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top; 

181 pages; postpaid, $1.75. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BIE 





various publications and publis 
ments of prize contests in any way 


BPE 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended 
ing houses as stated in communications from 


involving the literary profession, will be found in this 


BPS 


or discontinued publications, the needs of 
editors, and announce 
column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


Ozark Life, Kingston, Arkansas, will award $25 
in gold on January 1, 1928, for the best five-hun- 
dred-word essay on “The Conscience of Os 
Life Magaz.ne and the Possibilities of Its Influ- 
ence.” Eleven smaller prizes will be given also. 
Contest closes at midnight December 31, 1927 
Send in essays any time before December 31, with 
name and address on separate sheet of paper. 

Success Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, is offering cok prizes for the three best 
letters giving a list of the World’s Ten Greatest 
Women and telling why you made your selection. 
The first prize will be $25, second prize $15, and 
third prize $10. All Icetters must be in by October 
30, 1927, and the prize-winning letters will be 
published in the January, 1928, issue. Address 
all letters to Ten Greatest Women Contest Editor, 
Success Magazine, w York No letters will 
be returned. 








The Writers’ Protective League, 1001 Hi-Long 
Bldg., Columbus, Ohio, is offering three prizes of 
$10 each to the writers of the best three letters 
of five hundred words or less on each of the fol- 
lowing subjects: (1) What is the greatest service 
the Writers’ Protective League can render to the 
writers of America? (2) Why a writer should 
belong to the Writers’ Protective League. (3) 
What services, other than those given to mem 
bers now, should the Writers’ Protective League 
render, and why? Entries must be typewritten 
on one side of paper only, and name and address 
should be listed at the top of first page. The 
contest closes December 31, 1927, and no ~~ rial 
will be returned. Address all! lette rs to the Con- 
test Editor. 





Poetae announces a Poetry Competition ending 
December 1, 1927, the winner to receive a prize 
of $25. Poems are unrestricted as to form and 
subject matter, but they must not exceed fifty 
lines and must be the hitherto unpublished work 
of the contributors. Announcement of the winner 
will be made about January 1, 1928, and the poem 
selected will appear in a leading pos try journal. 
Address all manuscripts to Contest Editor, Poetac, 
577 Empire Blvd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Greenwich Village Arts Club, 61 East 8th 
Street, New York City, is going to publish annu- 
ally a volume to be known as the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Arts Club Anthology of Contemporary Verse. 
The club desires verse representative of all sec- 
tions of the country, and contributors are by 
means limited to the New York Village group. 
As an incentive to both recognized and unrecog 
nized poets, the editors will offer twenty dollars 








{ 


in gold for the best work appearing in the anthol- 
ogy by poets whose verses have been accepted by 
editors, and another twenty dollars in gold for the 
_ —_ herto unpublished work. 

the contests in the various arts, which are 
1eld ee the club, are limited to members, it fol- 
“am that contributors to the anthology must be- 
come members of the organization. An inquiry 
accompanied by a self- addressed, stamped em 
lope will bri articulars of qualifications nec 
sary ior mem! eval p. Poetry, 
accepted, will be returned with a criticism. 

B-B Service Company, 995 East Rich Street 
Columbus, Ohio, wants to get in touch with some 
writers who can furnish good sport stories and 
some good railroad stories. This firm is strict 
a ling service, not a direct market, and charges 
a rez ading fee of $1.00 on all manuscripts sub- 
mitted. 








\ prize of $5.00 is offered for a different type 
of story each month, which is paid in addition 
what the story sells for if it is sold. No rules 


are printed for these contests. Every story sent 
them of the type for which the prize is offer 

is automatically entered. For October the prize 
is for the best Western story submitted, under 
7000 words, and preferably without any wom 
interest. For November, for the best sport story 
under 7500 words—baseball, track, basket ball. 
racing, prize fighting, etc.’ 








58 East Washington Street, Chicag 
Il. Theodore Feinn, Editor. Issued monthl 
dc a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are interested 
articles and features relating to music, musical 
technique and musicians, from 1000 to 4000 words 
in length. This magazine is edited to reach the 
amateur as well as the professional musician. W 
are, therefore, desirous of receiving material whic 
will be in line with our policy—as indicated by 
ur slogan, ‘A Liberal Education in Music.’ 
Human i interest stories and sketches, which would 
interest the amateur or professional musician, 
will also be considered. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two to four weeks, and payment is 
made on publication, at the rate of one and tw 
cents a word.” 


J 497 a* 
Harmony, 





Antiques, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass 
Editor, Homer Eaton Keyes. Issued monthly 
50e a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are concerned 
onl with specific discussions, authoritatively 
written, which offer new information on som 
phase of collecting.” 





World, 1816 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. James McConaughy, Litt. D. 

Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year 

“We are in the market for articles dealing with 
(Continued on page 46) 
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He Sold Two 
Stories 


In One Month 


Soon after becoming a 
student-member of the 
Newspaper Institute of 
America, F. J. Wade, of 
Sullivan, Missouri, re- 
ceived two checks m a 
single month as a result 
of spare-time writing. 
One was for a huinorous 
short story; the other for 
an industrial article. 


Not a Rare Exception 
R. WADE is but one of many 


men and women trained by 
the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica to make their gift for writing 
pay prompt dividends doing free 
lance work at home for the maga- 
zines or newspapers, or as regular 
newspaper reporters. 


Where Well-Known 
Authors Start 


The Copy-Desk method of teaching, ex- 
clusive with the N. I. A.—now, for the first 
time available to beginners—is the product 
of star New York newspaper men, includ- 
ing several whose f newswriting 


fame in 
circles is nation wide. It is bound to bring 


results because it is based, not upon dry 

rules and antiquated theories, but upon 

the actual business of writing, as practised 
] 


writers today. 

short-story 
feature ex- 
credit their 
their 


by the most successful 
Nearly all of our leading 
writers, novelisis, magazine 
perts, photoplaywrights, 
present the 


CIC. 


discipline of 


Newspaper Experience 
Boiled Down 


To acquire this experience by starting as a 
cub reporter on a newspaper requires 
years of time and effort. But you no longer 








have to travel that long and difficult road— 


if, in the opinion of the N. I. A. editors, 
you possess that precious gift of talent 
necessary to a writing career. For now, i 


the privacy of your own home, in spare 
time, you may obtain from the Newspaper 
Institute of America the aid of experienced 
copy-desk men from New York dailies, who 
will work with you individually, and guide 
you i a few months through the same phases 
of training that these well-known authors 
received 


Test Your Writing 
Aptitude FREE 


The interesting N. I. A. Writing Aptitude 
Test will be sent to you free if you'll fill 


in and mail the coupon below. It was 
this Test that convinced F. J. Wade that 
he had a right to think of writing as a 
career. Perhaps you, too, have wondered 
about it. If you have, the coupon below 
represents a real opportunity that you 
should not fail to grasp at once 


Newspaper Institute of America 


25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 


Newspaper Institute of America 
| 25 West 45th Street, New York 
| James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 





| Send me, without cost or obligation, your writing 
aptitude test and further information about \ 
\ A. service works, as promised in Writer’s 


[ N. 1. . 
i Digest—Oct. 
Mr. 

ROME ING cic acd aelereuiecu sak sae eees 

| Miss J 

Address 
\ll correspondence confidential. 
73177 will cail on you) 


Ce ee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


No salesm: 





Cine caseenns ans me eniinecenaal 





































































































nish this Plot— 


8S24O in 


Win a Prige! Prizes 


PLOT: (by Dr. Burton): At a stag dinner 
* party, a group of men were telling 
stories over the coffee. One, a well-known clergy- 
man, the conversation falling on the subject of wed- 
ding fees, declares that the largest fee he ever re- 
ceived was $200. As the party breaks up, one of 
the guests, a parishioner whom he had married a 
year or two before, drew him aside and expressed 
surprise at the clergy man’s st tatement. “Why so?” 
said the clergyman, “it was you I re- 
ferred to, of course, but I didn’t wish 
to give your name.” {ow could you 
mean me?” replied the parishioner in 
pac telly “I gave you $1,000.’ 
And the two men stood looking at each 
other for a moment in dumb perplexity 
and amazement. Then—? 


It will be easy for 
e 
Dr. Burton PRIZES: you to finish this plot. 
Try it. 1st Prize, $25.00; 2nd, $10.00; 
8rd, $5.00. Send only one solution, not over 
100 words. Don’t copy plot. Write name, age (18 or over), 
— and number of words plainly. Contest closes Nove mber 
Oth. No plots eon, A few minutes’ use of your imagina- 
timn may win you the $25.00 cash prize. Anyway it’s good 
practice. Try. Sho ; * this plot to your friends 


FREE: All contestants will receive FREE par- 
* ticulars and booklet of Dr. Richard 
Burton’s Correspondence Course in Short-Story 
Writing, special low rate and Profit Sharing Plan. Personal 
service on your lessons. If you don’t care to compete, ask 
anyway for free book. Short Story Writing is really the 
short-cut to recognition in Photoplay Writing. Increase your 
income. Learn Short-Story Writing 





LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
446 Laird Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

















LEARN TO WRITE JOKES 


Jingles, Puns, Parodies, Monologues, etc. 
Pep up your stories with original humor. 
My method makes it EASY. Complete 
Course, only $2.00. Sample Lesson and 
“Part-ticklers,” 25c. 


JACK W. PANSY, 296 Broadway, New York 











NEW WRITERS! 


send us your manuscripts, short stories, articles, 

poems, etc., for we are featuring the first works of 

new writers. First, send for particulars to 
FIRST STORIES MAGAZINE 

1839 Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















A BC of Copyright Laws 


Explained so pee can understand how to proceed te protect your 
stories, scenarios, and illustrations. 


Fortunes have been lost to authors on dramatic and book rights 
by outright sale on the first offering. The short-story worth only 
fifty dollars now may be worth thousands when dramatized 


This treatise, in the form of a lawyer's brief, answers the dozens 
of questions you have wanted to ask. Postpaid, 50c. 
FIFTY DOLLARS A WEEK WITH CAR AND CAMERA—Hoit 
Substantial, board bound, 14 — page illustrations, 
Postpaid, $1.5 
FREE LANCE JOURNALISM ell A CAMERA— 
Mallison. Postpaid, $1.35. 
HUNDRED BEST MARKETS FOR YOUR PHOTOS— 
Holt. Booklet, postpaid, 20c. 


R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers 
Guilford, Conn. 














Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 44) 


actual experiences in all phases of Sunday-school 
work, particularly in rural districts and smaller 
schools. Where possible, the articles should be 
accompanied by photographs or other illustrative 
material. Poetry is seldom accepted. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a month, and payment js 
made on acceptance, at the rate of one-half cent 
a word.” 


1214 Sixteenth Street 


Nature Magazine, N W, 
Washington, D. C. P. S. Ridsdale, Mana ving 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 


year. “We are, at present, overstocked in all | lines 
and are buying practically nothing. Under ordi- 
nary conditions we are in the market for popular 
natural history articles, accurately written and 
well illustrated. Manus scripts are reported on 
within ten days, and payment is made on accept- 
ance, at ‘the rate of one cent a word and up.’ 
Japan (Overseas Travel Magazine), 551 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. Editor, James 
King Steele. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We can use some good travel stories 
dealing with Japan, China, Philippines, Indo China, 





Straits Settlements, India, Borneo, Suez and 
Egypt. Photographs are accepted with articles. 


Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on publication, at the rate of 
one cent a word.” 

The Danger Trail, 799 Broadway, New York 
City. Douglas M. Dold, Editor. Issued monthly 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want stories of 
adventure on the frontiers of the world, adven- 
ture, war and air stories. Short poetry, of the 
ballad type, is also desired. We seldom use 
photographs. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, 
at the rate of one cent a word and up.’ 


Coast Shoe Reporter, 422 Pacific Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. Editor, Wm. J. Ahern. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are in 
the market for detailed instructive articles per- 
taining to the shoe trade. Articles must not be 
personal in any manner, shape or form. Business 
methods, stock control, window displays, and man- 
agement articles are favored. Poems and photo- 
graphs are not needed. Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days, and payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of $5.00 a page-—approxi- 
mately 1000 words.” 

Ozark Life, Kingston, Arkansas. Editor, Otto 
Ernest Rayburn. Issued monthly; 20c¢ a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want stories, poems, and arti- 

cles that deal with the Ozark region. We are 
isaiie interested in collecting folk-lore son 
and stories, legends, and peculiar bits of histot Ir) 
of the region. Nature poems also are desired. 
Manuscripts are reported on within ten days, and 
payment is made on publication.” 


Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th Street, New 
York. W. F. Bigelow, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are always glad 
to consider manuscripts of stories, poems or 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Writers— Own The 
‘Restoro Equipped Underwood 


The Sensation of the Typewriter World! 
















No 
ribbon 
expense 
for 
ONE 
YEAR 


It’s money and 
time saving 
features will 
amaze you! 


FREE 


for TEN days’ 
trial if you 
mail the coupon NOW 


ONLY 


55" 


ON TERRES! No other concern can offer you this 
Easy Monthly Payments combination that has no comparison. 


Mail the coupon—We will send you this wonderful combinz yon Just FREE TRIAL COUPON 


deposit $5.00 with your express agent when it arrives—then only $5.00 ’ _— . Tle UL 
the month until our Special W riters’ Price of $55.00, F. O. B. 


Chicago, is paid. If you could buy “Restoro” on a brand new Pg YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 





= = © 
Underwood, it would ‘cost you $117.50. We offer you a thor- 654 W. Randolph St., 
oughly remanufactured typewriter, as good as new, equipped Dept. 223A, Chicago, Ill. 
with Restoro Inking Fount for $62.50 less. You also save $9-$12 a year 
in ribbons—You save the time it would take to vei ordinary rib Ship me the Underwood No. 5, equipped 
bons so often and you save the appearance of your letters and manu- Y 
scripts—they are always neat, clean and of uniform shade. trial. Upon arrival, 1 will deposit $5.00 


with express agent. If I decide to keep it, 
SEND NO MONEY t y I will pay $5.00 monthly thereafter until 
” Special Writers’ Price of $55.00 F. O. B. Chi- 


ust on @ 1 } z cago, is paid. Title to remain in your name 
: SO ee cannes yok at © ates. Was © Sow Sige until then. Otherwise I will return this com- 


u will have this wonderful combination awaiting your com } : . 4 
aan. The supply at this special low price is limited—do bination geen Lg ays to the express agent, who 
not delay. It is one of the biggest bargains ever offered will refund my $5 


Mail the coupon TODAY € ee exe a cpebbus se eceerneeeneewes 


Quality first and always 


with Restoro Inking Fount, for 10 days | 


Young Typewriter Co. EE eee ee BOOT s «63.0006 4:05 BR Te 
654 W. Randolph St. 4 (10% discount allowed for cash in 10 days.) 
Dept. 223A, Chicago, Ill. A 
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Well-Known Author 


WHOSE WORK APPEARS 
REGULARLY IN LEADING 
MAGAZINES, ETC., and who 
is RECOMMENDED BY ED- 
ITORS, offers 


Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration 


to new and established writers 
anxious to dispose of their 
work in American, British, and 
Motion Picture Markets. (Nov- 
els, Stories, Photoplays, Stage- 
Plays, etc.) 

If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 
P. O. Box 2602, Drawer A-1,P.O., 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addreses are always good, as Mr. D Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 


(OR) 


———o- 
—= 
———- 








Sicsnaae Snapshots, Sold For You 
The average amateur photographer-journalist needs 
help in placing. If you can make them under our 
direction we can sell them. 
Send 4c stamps for circulars. 
R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers, 


pease Conn, 


porting. 














you are not selling those Scripts, 
let us do it for you. We also 
have courses in Short-Story 
hed ayry Photoplay, News-Re- 
BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
427 Montgomery St, San Francisco, Cal. 





THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 


any subject. 





Detailed research on 
Club papers, Debating material, 
individually prepared. 


P. O. Box 817, Washington, D. C. 


csc. 











F earn 








lake money taking pictures. Prepare quickly dur- 
ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. No exper- 
lence necessary. New easy method. Nothing else like 
it. Send at once for free book, Opportunities in Modern 
siinseantiase y and full particulars. 

ERICAN haa to Sg PHOTOGRAPHY 
ago, U.S.A. 











| 


Dept. 7367, Moon Michigan A 


| contented, 





Writers Digest 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE WRITER 


(Continued from page 13) 


so permitted a return to normal—to equi- 
Jibrium. 
_ 

Of course, in this preliminary article we 
have but scratched the surface of our prob- 
lem. In future we will pursue it further in 
an attempt to understand the baffling mystery 
of why man does what he does. For in- 
stance, we will take an evangelist, a man of 


| high energy whose life pattern has fornied 


in such a manner that he does his best work 
This man gave up the min- 
In an execu- 


when talking. 
istry because of a loss of faith., 
tive position, working at a desk, he was dis- 
unsuccessful. When he wz 
shifted to the sales department of the san 
company he became happy and exhibited 
skill. What forces of energy and intelligence 
were How was satisfactory 
equilibration established ? 


1S 


le 


at work here? 


You may be asking yourself if these “‘the 
make up psychology ; how a study of 
them will be of value to you as a writer 
To the first question I answer that 
broad, fundamental sense they do constitute 
psychology, that they do give us an under- 
standing of the minds and lives of men and 
women. To the second I say that writers 
working with me have seen only those 
vious story situations which stick up like the 
Woolworth tower, until they have mastered 
the ability to understand their friends and 
acquaintances. Then they come in with va- 
ried ideas, and their finished stories have that 
strength and understanding that had been 
lacking. Also they live more fully, seeing 


ories” 


in a 


yh- 
OU 


| with a broader vision. 


| other necessary supplies of a writer. 


ig is surprising how much money can be 

saved sometimes by going to a wholesaler 
of stationery supplies, telling him that you 
a writer and that you use a considera- 
amount of stationery supplies, and buy- 


are 
ble 
ing a six-months’ or year’s supply of first- 
carbon paper, ink, 
and all the 
Most 
wholesalers will be glad to allow you the 
regular thirty-five per cent discount on this 
large an order.—Charles F. Felstead. 


second-sheets, 
typewriter ribbons, 


sheets 
pencils, 
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She you blindly groning for words 
s L0 y ihe Lhoughts ? 


“STRANGE, isn’t it, with all the marvel- 

ous wealth of our English language 
that you should find yourself groping 
blindly for the answers to such word 
questions as those above. 

Strange, with a language so full of 
expressive words, that it should be so 
difficult to find the ones that express your 
thoughts clearly. 

With more than 150 words describing 
various shades of beauty, or over 400 
words denoting various degrees of good- 
ness, for instance, why should it be so 
hard to find the best one for your purpose? 

Yet it is not strange either, when you 
consider that dictionaries are arranged on 
the assumption that you know all of the 
more than 200,000 words in the language 
and seek merely their definitions —that all 
attempts to make the language available 
stopped with merely listing the words by 
ideas, and then not always in alphabetical 
order. 

No wonder the average working vocab- 
ulary is less than 2500 words — that you 
find it so difficult to express your thoughts 
and your most powerful ideas become 
mere ugue impressions in the minds of 
your listeners or readers. 

But now comes a new book which revo- 
lutionizes word helps —a_ book which 
finds the words for you, and at the same 
time defines them. Now you can have at 
your very fingertips the definite, living 
words that fit yourthoughts and leave no 
doubt as to your meaning. 

The illimitable wealth of words from 
which the ablest writers and speakers 
draw —the whole living language — be- 
comes your working vocabulary through 
the remarkable invention and eighteen 
years of untiring effort by a master of 
words, which gives you March’s Thesau- 
rus Dictionary. 




















It places the whole living lan- 
guage at your instant command 


No matter what thought you wish to 
express, or which particular shade of 
meaning you desire, March’s Thesaurus 
Dictionary gives you the word instantly. 

No hunting through hundreds of words 
and definitions — just a flip of the pages 
and your word is before you, grouped with 
its related words under the part of speech 
to which it belongs and defined so that you 
know you are using it correctly. In adjoin- 
ing columns are its antonyms — enabling 
you to develop versatility of style. 

Foreign words and idioms are also 
arranged so that you can find the words 
to fit your ideas immediately. 
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“What word conveys the exact shade 
of meaning I desire?”’ 

“Is there a better word than the one I 
am using?”’ 

“What is that word I have 
forgotten?’ 

‘Is there a word in the language 
which expresses my 
thought clearly?”’ 
‘‘How can I avoid this 
constant repetition?” 








The New Ampiified Edition 
contains all that has made March's The- 
saurus Dictionary ‘“‘Unmistakably the great- 
est single-volume reference work in the 
world” (Writer's Monthly) plus the newer 
words, including those which arose out of 
the World War and the progress of the arts, 
etc., and a listing of all the important words 
and definitions of the leading arts and 
sciences. 

In addition it contains hundreds of 
usually hard-to-find facts which you need 
daily; chapters which are complete, concise 
textbooks on English, composition, word 
building, Biblical references, geographic and 
historic facts, lists of the famous characters 
of literature, American Sobriquet, etc., 
which increase its value to you beyond 
computation. 






THESAURUS 
DICTIONARY 


A 
TREASURE HOUSE 
Ww ¥ 
ORD'S 
LEDGE 
A veritable Treasure House of Words and 


Knowledge! No wonder the leading maga- 
zines are saying of it: 





“A real treasure chest of ‘English unde- 
filed.’ We commend it unreservedly.” 
— Review of Reviews. 


“will be of constant use on the writing desk.” 
— American Mercury. 


“cannot be too highly praised.” 
— Forum. 


— “leads the mind to associations wholly 
unexpected and dejines them with shades of 
meaning so that exactness and fluency are 
obtained.” — Harper's. 


— “supplies just the right word you need 
for each shade of meaning.” 


His> 
Pag St ORICAL 
— World’s Work. a 


SHING ComPANY 


Examine it in your own home — 
at our risk 

Let us send you this remarkable volume 
that you may judge it in your own home. Dept 
We want you to examine it at your leisure — 4 132 . Chaser Street, 
to try it for — at our risk. We want Philadelphia, Pa. 
you to see what complete mastery of ta in PT 
the English language its 1462 pages _# Please send me Ban 2 U.S. 
give you. It is bound in handsome 4 Amplified Edition of March's The- 
buckram —a worthy addition to any saurus Dictionary. I will pay the post- 
library — 714” x 1014" x 234”, and man $3.00 plus 12c¢ postage, and if I keep 
surprisingly handy because of the @ =e book = pay you $2.00 per month for 
thin, light-weight opaque paper 7 three months. 


HISTORICAL 
F PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
. wWn-19 





used. If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will 
Just send in the coupon. If you 4 return it in good condition within 10 days and 

do not find that it completely g you are to refund my $3.12, which includes 

answers the word problems postage I have paid. 

which confront you, you have 

but to return it and it has = 

not cost you a cent. Name.... 


4 scares 
























































































RELIABLE 
SALES SERVICE 
For WRITERS OF 


ARTICLES - SHORT STORIES 
NOVELETTES - SERIALS - ETC. 


NOTHING TO SELL Burt 


“SELLING SERVICE” 








We sell no Instruc Gon Courses— 


No Typing Service— Sriticism 
or Revision Service. You cannot 
spend more than $1.00 on ar 


double-spaced, typewritten manu- 


and can help yc You ow 
yourself to cc nsider € 
proposition, and to are it 
with others. In<tructio nc ircular 


sent free toany writer. Address: 


THE B-B SERVICE Co. 
995 EAST RICH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... if you knew how? 

My Service will increase your sales and 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 


lessen 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both photoplay and magazine 
field. Send us your manuscript in any form for free criticism. We 
will advise you for which ficld it is most suitable. Manu cripts 
developed and revised for Ht to studios and publishers. 
Location and exceptional facilities makes our service most ad- 
vantageous. Sales department operated on commissivn basis. Send 
for free booklet. Established 1917 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


400 Western & Santa Monica Blidg., Hollywood, Calif. 





for Manuscrir ts— 
Buy it by the ream 


20-lb. 


PAPER 


Excellent watermarked bond paper, 500 sheets 
8Y%x11 for $1.75 Ate aid; $2.00 west of Mississipp 
Splendid surface, bright white color, very attractive 
J. E. ROMIG 
Third National Bank Bldg., 





Dayton, Ohio 





PLAYS “WANTED 


One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 








zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 

55 West 42d Street, New York 
MUCH AS YOU RE- 

: : MEMBER, 4 

will obey you just in 

ments you place upon it if you give it a chance. 

to serve you when and as you want it to serve. 

You can think and talk better and clearer with 

time. Prof. M. V. Atwood, formerly of the N. Y. 

College of Agriculture at Ithaca, now Editor of 

courses and yours is best of lot. You owe it to the public to 

publish it in book form.’’ In response to this and a od de- 


Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
You Learn YOU KNOW rans sO 
Proportion to the require- 
You can always remember if you train your mind 
training that will take but a few minutes of your 
Utica Herald-Dispatch, wrote: “I have all memory 
mands this course has been issued in a bandy little volume to 


fit your pocket and the cost Is but Three Do = postpaid until 
November when Five Dollars will be the pri 


Felmnaen City, N. Y. 


LIFE AND HERALD, 














| monthly ; 25c ad copy. 











Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 
special articles, submitted in the regular 
Manuscripts should be typewritten, double sp: 
on paper about 8” x11” 


way, 
ced, 
with the name and ad- 
dress of the sender plainly marked on the manu- 


script. Sufficient postage should be enclosed for 
the return of the manuscript. We have no regy- 
lar rate of payment. This is determined by the 
merit and the relative importance of the material.” 


Direct Mai! Selling, 10 Bridge Street, New 
York City. Ben Trynin, Managing Editor. Issued 
“We want experience stories 
concerning the direct mail successes and failures 
of smaller and larger firms in the American busi- 
field. These stories are more acceptable if 


ness 
accompanied by photographs or actual sam- 
ples of direct mail pieces used, or by data and 


figures of costs, results, etc. In other words, 
this is a practical publication that tries to interest 


the everyday business man, sales manager, and 
advertising manager in the various results ob- 
tained by direct mail procedure. We also use 


photographs.” 


Monthly, 1 


The Credit Park Avenue, New 
York. Editor, Rodman Gilder. Issued montlily; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles from 
1500 to 2000 words on such subjects as credits 


and collections, picturesque phases of wholesale 


credit, fiction dealing with some sound credit 
problems, etc. All articles should deal with either 
wholesale, manufacturing, or banking credits, not 
retail credits. Photographs also are accepted. 


Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of one 
and one-half to two cents a word.” 


Modern Story Magazine, 423 West 55th Street, 
New York City. Aaron Wyn, Editor. “We 
broadened our policy to include practically all 
vpes of first person stories reflecting modern 
life, instead of restricting it to modern youth 
only. We particularly are interested in good 
dramatic stories of love and marriage. In addi- 
tion to short stories, running up to five or six 


thousand words in length, we are using two and 
three part serials. We also are increasing the 
number of pages, beginning with the November 
issue, so that we shall be in a position to use two 
or three more stories than usual every month.’ 








Crime Mysteries, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Editor, Alice Strope; gage Editor, 
Anne Buck. Issued bi-weekly; 15c a copy; $3.75 
2 year. “We need short stories from HK) to 


8300 words in length; novelettes from 20,000 ° 
25,000 words; and serials. We impose few li 
tations as to subject matter—the crime «Reaper 
being the only essential requisite. Humorous 
ecinieaieal and human interest crook stor 
are welcomed; also straight detective yarns 
Poems and photographs are not used. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within ten days, and puy- 
ment is made on acceptance.” 








Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. E. R. Eastman, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c per copy; $1.00 a year. “We are not 
in the market at the present. time, as we have a 
large amount of material on hand.’ 


American 
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Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte, Kansas 
City, Mo. Editor, E. A. Weishaar. Issued 
monthly ; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We are inter- 
ested in homecraft articles, shop hints, helps 
and hints for the housewife and handyman, new 
household inventions, and odd and curious items. 
We use no poetry. Photographs are paid for at 
the rate of $1.50 to $3.00 each. Manuscripts are 
reported on within ten days, and payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of one cent a word 
and up.” . 


Yorker, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Harold Ross, Editor. Issued weekly; 
lic a copy; $5.00 a year. “We can use short 
satirical prose and verse relating éspecially to 
New York life. Photographs are not needed. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance.” 


The New 





Henry Waterson Company, Publishers, 1571 
Broadway, New York. “We are looking for 
manuscripts of from 65,000 to 80,000 words for 
novels, biography and popular science to make up 
a general list. We would like to obtain a war 
story with a realistic personal touch that will 
appeal to ex-overseas soldiers. Also a_ social 
problem novel with a mid-western setting by a 
writer who knows his material from first-hand 


experience. We pay on a royalty basis, with 
advance royalties in the case of established 
authors.” 


Industrial Psychology Monthly, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Editor, Donald A. Laird. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles on fatigue 
reduction, psychology in the plant or with exec- 
utives, welfare work, handling men, morale, etc. 
Photographs are accepted with articles. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within one week, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance if the article is not 
gratis.” 

a) a 

Radio Broadcast, Garden City, N. Y. Willis 
Kingsley Wing, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We are interested in good 
fiction having a radio angle as a background, run- 
ning not more than 3000 words-in length. Exclu- 
sive photographs of radio subjects also are desired. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on publication, at the rate 
of one-half cent a word.” 


Farmer, 


_The North-West Winnipeg, Canada. 
Editor, H. B. Smith. Issued semi-monthly ; dc a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in the market for 


articles on handy devices for the farm and home 
and better ways of doing things. We prefer 
mechanical material, as much of the general run 
of contributions is unsuitable for this country. 
Photographs are accepted to illustrate articles. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a week, and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 


one-half to one cent a word.” 

Battle Stories Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Editors, Roscoe Fawcett and Jack Smalley. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 


want World W ar stories of all lengths, and deal- 
ing with all branches of the service in action: 
infantry, cavalry, tanks, engineers, the navy, ma- 
rines, submarines, espionage officers, and so on. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Have you written 
your first” story? 


How often you read in a review or in a 
publisher’s announcement something to this 
effect... “this delightfully written story 
is Miss Bradley’s first F 
You read the story and wonder. Here 
is lucid style, perfect plot construction, fine 
characterization. This is the work of one 
who knows. It cannot be a first attempt. 
Nor is it. It is the first story that the 
author has sold. You who have written 
know the years of work, the trying again, 
the discouragement of rejections, the drudg- 
ery that have gone to build this “first” story. 
You know what a “first” story means be- 
cause you trudged the same rough road. 
Perhaps you are traveling it now. Per- 
haps you are striving for that elusive some- 
thing, that seemingly unattainable touch 
that will induce editors to buy your work. 
The Palmer Institute can help you, can 
bring you the very thing that today you 
need, sound instruction, sympathetic criti- 
cism and the advice and help of men and 
women who have been through the mill. 
Here is fresh encouragement, sure direc- 
cion along the straight path to paying 
markets instead of wanderings on byways 
of misdirected labor. 


“I would have started on a 
literary career ten years 
sooner,’’ says Katharine Newlin 
Burt, author of “Quest”? and 
many stories in **Harper’s,”’ 
“‘Cosmopolitan,’’ ‘*McCall’s’’ 
and other magazines, 





Tully, whose ‘‘Jarne- 
gan”’ you have probably read, 
says, “‘The Palmer Institute 
pera have saved me years of 
abor 


Jim 





If you have the urge—if you want to 
make your talent the finest, most profitable 
possession you could possibly have—if you 
are seeking the way to that “first” story— 
even if you have passed many milestones 
but know that you can profit by experienced 
aid—then Palmer training is for you. It 
will save you the “years of labor” Jim 
Tully speaks of, and it may start you on 
your career years sooner—as it might have 
done for Katharine Newlin Burt. 

Mail the coupon for complete particulars. 

PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

Dept. 15-X, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without any obligation, details about 
the course I have checked. 

Short Story Writing 
[] English and Self-Expression 


©) Photoplay Writing 


Naine —— en 





Address 





AU correspondence atrictly confidential 
No salesman will call on you 
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FREE CRITICISM 
Randal Julian Carnes 


Former magazine editor and short-story 
critic since 1918, will read and criticise, 
FREE OF CHARGE, any short-story 
under 8,000 words, provided the author has 
never before submitted a manuscript to Mr. 
Carnes for criticism, and postage is enclosed 
for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are 
famous the country over for their clearness, 
honesty, and instructive value. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 











$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 


Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Send manuscripts for free criticism. Booklet on request. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
213 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


Fiction Editor Will Coach 


a few earnest writers. 


ALEXANDER McQUEEN, 
1026 Telegraph Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 








AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
WRITERS INSTITUTE 


We teach short story and poetry writing as London, 
Stevenson, and Poe would have taught. Our 
INSTRUCTORS do write and sell stories and poems, 
If you can be taught, we can teach you. Enroll Now. 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN WRITERS 
INSTITUTE 


Box 696, Cincinnati, Ohio 





WHY GOD MADE HELL 


Do you know why? If you don’t, you should learn NOW—at 
once. One reviewer has said: ‘‘When Dante went to Hell he must 
have steered clear of the roasting apparatus . . . it remained for 
Dr. Sauabrah to interestingly and fearsomely describe the nether 
regions."’ Over 2,000,000 have read it. Why not you? One Dollar 
postpaid. 

LIFE AND HERALD, Johnson City, N. Y. 





BREAK INTO PRINT! 


We will print your booklets, poems, greeting card 
verses, etc., also your Stationery, at a very low price. 
Manuscripts typed, 10c a page; minor errors corrected, 
two markets suggested. 


THE TYPERIE PRESS 
702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, Tex. 











NY UALOAS OF 0 | cl ERY: © FF ONY 9 0 08 3 
wanted for marketing. 
accepted. 


Fiction and Articles of all kinds 
Only materia] with a possibility of 
cism and collaboration and a ty 
DIFFERENT! 
Write for particulars and samples 
AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 


4247 BOYD AVENUE NEW 


Criti- 
is 


YORK, N. Y. 














Writer's Digest 





HOW TO SELL THE “DUDS” 
(Continued from page 20) 
string of markets for which it was written, 
can be easily revamped for another string 
of markets and sold without difficulty. 

For example, suppose you have a “sex” 
story which the snappy group hasn’t been 
able to see. It may be possible to transform 
it into a first-person yarn, touch-it up a bit, 
and sell it to one of the confessional maga- 
zines. Or, on the other hand, you may take 
the sexy flavor out of it, make it a bit more 
sentimental and a bit less sophisticated, and 
sell it to one of the “clean” love-story maga- 
zines. A yarn written for the general maga- 
zines, such as The Red Book and The Cos- 
mopolitan, often can be made into a good 
bet for the women’s magazines by stressing 
the features likely to appeal to women. ‘This 


| may involve a good deal of reconstruction 


and rewriting, or it may call for just a few 
deft touches; in either case, it isewell worth 
doing if what you have is a genuine story. 
A-man can’t succeed as a writer, and main- 
tain his success, without a lot of hard work, 
any more than he can in any other line of 
worth-while endeavor. If an hour or two at 
the typewriter will transform a dud into a 
saleable story, dressed up prettily for a new 
bunch of markets, the time is well spent. 

If he looks at his rejected story calmly 
and judicially, the writer will often find that, 
although it is all good stuff from start to 
finish, it is made up of too many kinds of 
good stuff. In other words, it is composed 
of incompatible elements, looking at the mat- 
ter from the selling angle. You can’t say it 
isn’t fish or fowl or good red herring, for 
that’s just exactly what it is—fish and fowl 
and good red herring. But some editors 
want fish, and some want fowl, and others 
want good red herring. Nobody wants all 
three in one story. If he is printing knock- 
’em-down-and-drag-’em-out stuff, he doesn’t 
want the terrific tale of a deathless passion 
mixed in with it. So, perhaps, the author 


| may be able to amputate the deathless pas- 
| sion, and put some mare knock-’em-down- 


and-drag-’em-out stuff in its place, thus mak- 
ing his story a good bet for the red-bloods. 
Or, developing the deathless passion to its 
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uttermost limits and toning down the he-man 
action, he may be able to hit the markets 
that run to deathless passions. 

The truth of the matter is simply this: A 
story “what is a story” isn’t a dud. It may 
take years to explode, but it will explode 
sooner or later—unless the writer is himself 
a dud. Selling stories is really the most 
fascinating game on earth, because you never 
know when the lightning is going to strike 
you. A story is accepted by the unlikeliest 
market when you least expect it, and great 
expectations are often disappointed. The 
only wise policy is that which every estab- 
lished professional adopts—to have a lot of 
irons always in the fire, so that two or three 
will be red-hot all the time. The writer who 
wants to make a sure and steady income out 
of writing should keep anywhere from 
twenty to forty stories going the rounds all 
the time, and take advantage of the working 
o: the law of averages. 


THE SHORT STORY 


HE chief technical difference between 

the short story and the novel may there- 
fore be summed up by saying that situation 
is the main concern of the short story, char- 
acter of the novel; and it follows that the 
effect produced by the short story depends 
almost entirely on its form, or presentation. 
Even more—yes, and much more—than in 
the construction of the novel, the impres- 
sion of vividness, of presentness, in the 
affair narrated, has to be sought, and made 
sure of beforehand, by that careful artifice 
which is the . . . . carelessness of art. The 
short-story writer must not only know from 
what angle to present his anecdote if it is 
to give out all its fires, but must understand 
just why that particular angle and no other 
is the right one. He must therefore have 
turned his subject over and over, walked 
around it, so to speak, and applied to it 
those laws of perspective which Paolo 
Uccello called “so beautiful,” before it can 
be offered to the reader as a natural un- 
embellished fragment of experience, de- 
tached like a ripe fruit from the tree. 
From “The Writing of Fiction,’by Edith 
Wharton. 


















CORONA 
in COLORS! 


The latest thing 
in portable typewriters 


ORONA stores are now dis- 
playing six beautiful new 
Duco finished Coronas — the 
very latest in personal writing 
machines. You will want one 
of these new colored Coronas, 
even if you already own a 
black one. Select a color to 
harmonize with your desk or 
the room,in which you write. 


There are six colors to choose 
from — scarlet, blue, green, 
ivory, maroon and lavender. 
The coupon will bring you our 
latest literature with pictures 
of these new machines in 
actual colors. Mail it now! 





L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
1017 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PLEASE send me by return mail your latest litera- 
ture showing the new Duco finished Coronas in actual 
colors. 
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FOR Pri TOPLAY IDEAS; 


Not aschool—no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
(Established 1917) 


207 Western znd Santa Monica Bidg., 
Hollywood, California 

















PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 











EARN MONEY WRITING 


short stories, novelettes, novels, photoplays, magazine and newspaper 





articles. My service will help you make the best of your ideas, It 
will help you write with care and skill—and then, it will help you 
market your work. No correspondence courses or books to sell— 
nothing but helpful, personal, reliable service. Write today for full 


particulars. 
Dept. 4, €4 John St., 


LESLIE CLEMENS 


East, Waterloo, Ont.. Canada. 














OOK MANUSCRIPTS 





All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Ve 

World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi. 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Pol'tics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate 





Reading and Report. Prose (40,000 words uy 


Verse (book-size collections). 


Dept. W. D. DORRANCE & CO. Pub ishers, Drexé! Bdg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MSS. rebuilt and strengthened by 
editor of national magazine at $1.00 
per 1,000 words. R. B. Husnrarp, 
150-60 Deer St., Howard Beach, Long 
eee Ds Xe 


AUTHOR’S AGENCY 


Marketing of stories on stamp and commission basis 
a specialty. Revision, typing and collaboration by 
successful authors. Syndicate service at a cent a word, 


P. BROOKS HOUSTON, Author’s Agent 
Vandalia, Mo. 


OOK PRINTING 


Large or small editions of books attractively produced. 

Also, scenario copywriting service. Complete printing 

and publishing service for writers including sales assist- 
ance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book and 
other panties rices. Sen etails. Ask for FREE COPY of 
our book *" dg in on Talent,” a useful book for writers. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 Years. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 





























Writer's Di Jest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 
We particularly need trench stories of 15,000 
words and short humorous stories with a back- 
ground of front line warfare. We buy no stories 
of the training camps or of post-war adventures, 
There are no restrictions as to love element, and 
no objections to foreign heroes, though we use 
mostly stories of Americans and Canadians. Pho- 
tographs, scenes from the battle front, are 
cepted and paid for at the rate of $2 each. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within ten days to two 
Ww ocks, and payment is made on acceptance, at the 


rate of one and one-half cent a word and uj; 

The Monthly Contest Guide, 714 North Ham- 
line Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., pays one-quarter to 
one cent a word for articles dealing with the 


actual “How” of contest winning; also for hu- 
morous articles dealing with slogans, 


Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. Editor, 
A. H. Beardsley. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
32.50 a year. “We are now interested in photo- 
graphic travel articles which describe interesting 
places briefly, but give complete technical and 
artistic data with regard to how, when and why 
pictures were made, the best places to obtain 
photographic supplies and where reliable photo- 





finishing may be obtained. In short, the type of 
article which will help the reader to follow the 
author’s path successfully. We also are _ inter- 


ested in short technical articles based on the prac- 
tical experience of amateurs and professionals 
the field and at home. Photographs are not ac- 
cepted, except with illustrated articles. Manu- 
scripts are paid for on publication, at the rate of 
one-half cent a word and $1.00 for each illus 
tration used.” 


Progressive Baker, 334 Pacific Building, San 
Francisco, Calif. Editor, Debra E. Appelson. 


Issued monthly; lic a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use artic les dealing with the baking industry, their 
methods new and old, baking machinery, etc. 
Articles are written asieeteaily by the edit Ir, 
officials of baking companies and research people.” 





National Guard Magazine, Naval Gazette, 30 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Issued 


monthly. “We are in the a for news items, 
special features and photographs dealing with t 
activities of the National Guard and Naval Milit 


in all states. We are not interested in the Ree 
ular Army, Navy or Organized Reserve. We 
have openings in several states for staff corre- 


spondents, preferably active members of the Guard 

Naval Militia. We will be glad to hear from 
writers who can undertake to cover local gua: 
and naval militia organizations regularly for us. 
Our present need is for ‘personals’ concerning 
officers and enlisted men. Photographs of indi- 
viduals are welcome. Payment is made on accept- 
ance, at the rate of $2.50 a column (10 inches) 
or $7.50 a page (3 columns).” 

Dry Goods Reporter, 215 South Market Street 
Chicago, Ill. Frank E. Belden, Associate Edito: 
Issued monthly. “We desire short articles, prefer 
ably three hundred to five hundred words 
length, on Fabrics, Shoes, Men’s Wear, Hon« 
Furnishings, Hosiery, Notions, Toilet Goods, 


1 
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Ready-to-Wear, etc. Articles must pertain speci- 
fically to one or more successful merchandising 
policies or activities carried out by one of these 
departments in a store. If the story is particu- 
larly good we can use eight hundred to one thou- 
said words. In such cases send a brief synopsis 
of the story before writing it. We will be glad 
to have photographs of buyers or department 
heads about whom a story is written. Pictures 
of the department or of window displays can be 
used if they are really good. Our usual rate of 
payment is one cent a word. For photographs 
we pay from two to three dollars—except. where 
a certain story is particularly requested, in which 
case we shall be glad to pay whatever is neces- 
sary for having original ph otographs taken.” 
271 Madison Avenue, New York. 
“We are in the market for fast- 
yarns of the great out- 
irs, whether it be in the American West or 
Southwest, in Mexico, China, the frozen North, 
darkest Africa, in the jungles of the Amazon, 
in the ever-romantic South Seas. We rarely 
use a story laid in a city. Woman interest is 
[ rmissible, but it must not overshadow the action- 
venture elements. We also want short stories 


iction Stories, : 
Issued monthly. 
moving action-adventure 


to 6000 words long, novelettes from 9000 to 
2000 words, and complete novels from 20,000 
to 25,000 words. We use no serials. Manuscripts 


ire paid for on acceptance, at the rate of one cent 
word and up. One requirement 1s that the heroes 
the stories be Americans. In stories laid in a 
Canadian or an Alaskan locale, the hero may be 
Canadian or French-Canadian; in a Mexican 


cale, the hero may be a Mexican or Spanish- 
exican.” 
Popular Science Monthly, 25 = Avenue, 


New York, Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We are always in the market for stories 
d photographs of new machines, processes and 
liscoveries, time and labor saving tools and use- 
ful accessories for the home and automobile. 
These stories should be interesting not only as 
ews, but also useful to the average man in the 
veryday affairs of life. In addition we can use, 
rom time to time, sets of photographs illustrating 
the most modern methods of manufacture oi 
products used by large numbers of persons, pro- 
vided they show something new or unusual. For 
yur larger articles we seek timely, non-technical 
accounts of scientific progress—stories which 
jJemonstrate how science and mechanics with their 
inventions and discoveries affect our lives 
they are actually applied in our homes. Prac- 
tical, concrete, personal application is one of our 
hief aims. Material which conv eys something of 
the drama and romance of modern science and 
mechanics is particularly acceptable. Interpreta- 
tions of recent research in our field are always 
welcome. Articles should be well illustrated 
either with striking photographic prints or with 
lrawings that can be adapted by our artists. No 
manuscripts should exceed 3000 words in length. 
Our minimum rates are $8 for each picture ac- 
cepted, and one cent a word for the text used.” 





North-West Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York. “The locale for our stories may be West 
or North—snow country or rangeland. Fast- 


moving melodramatic plots are the chief requisites, 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in 1 ENGLISH 


ANY persons say, “Did you hear 
from him today?” They should 
say, ., Have you heard from him to- 
day?” Some spell calendar ‘“‘cal 
ender” or ‘‘calender.”’ Still others 
say “between you and I” instead of 
“between you and me.” It is as ton- 
ishing how many persons use ‘‘who’ 
for “whom,” and mispronounce the 





simplest words. Few know whether 
to spell certain words with one or 
two ‘‘c’s” or ‘‘m’s” or “r’s,” or with 


99 


“je or “et, Most persons use only 
common words—colorless, flat, or 


Sherwin Cody 


dinary. Their speech and their let- 

ters are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every time they 
talk or write they show themselves lacking in the essential 
points of English. 

Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, when you 
mispronounce a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, 
when you use flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself 


enormously. A striking command of English enables you 
to present your ideas clearly, forcefully, convincingly. If 
your language 1s incorrect it hurts you more than you will 
ever know, for people are too polite to tell you about your 
mistakes. 





Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the 
ing instinctive habits of using good English. After count- 
less experiments he finally invented a simple method by 
which you can acquire a better command of the English 
language in only 15 minutes a day Now you can stop 
making the mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody’s students have secured five 


more improvement in 
weeks than previously had been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method provides for 
the fo rmation i correct habits by calling to your attention 
constantly only the mistakes you yourself make— 
and then caine you the right way, without asking you 
to memorize any rules. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s course is 
the speed with which these habit-forming practice drills can 
be carried out. You can write the answers to fifty ques- 
tions in 15 minutes and correct your w ork in 5 minutes more. 
The drudgery and work of copying have been ended by:-Mr. 
Cody! Y ou concentrate always on your own histakes until 
it becomes “second nature” to speak and write correctly. 


FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable method 
is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, or if you 
cannot instantly command the exact words with which to 
express your ideas, this new free book, ‘“‘How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English,” will prove a revelation to you. 
Send the coupon or a letter or postal card for it now. 
Sherwin a, School of English, 4510 Searle Building, 
Rochester, N. 

— ee 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF EnGt 88. 
4510 Searie Bidg., Rochester, N. 


Please send me your free book, 
English.’ 


problem of creat- 


sie to Speak and Write Masterly 


Name 


Address 
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WE PRINT, PUBLISH and MARKET 
BOOKS of the better class. Such as Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Family Records, Plays 
and Verse. Limited and De Luxe Editions. 
Also Monographs, Pamphlets and Brainy 
Things of the Unusual Kind. In Association 


with a Modern, Fully Equipped Plant. 
Enquire at: 

The AVONDALE PRESS, Incorporated, 
1841 Broadway, at Columbus Circle, 
“New York’s New Centre” 

Telephone, Columbus 2998 for an appointment. 
— Estimates Promptly Furnished — 








ae 


—— — 








If you cannot attend high 
‘ieee Sindy: ® school or col llege, write for 

our bulletin on ‘How to 
Study at Home.” High School, Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Engineering, Higher Accountancy, 
Civil Service, Law, and many other courses thoroughly 
taught by mail. Bulletin Free, Write 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 





FAMOUS AUTHORS 


are among my clients. Have your manuscripts expertly typed and 
criticized. Typing: 75c per 1,000 words (includes minor correc- 
tions), $1.00 per 1,000 words (includes editing, criticism, and 
market suggestions). Poetry, 2c per line. 

MISS N. WALKER 
726 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 











Poetry Editor 


Offers ten unusually helpful lessons. Detailed indi- 
vidual instruction and real marketing aid. 


ALEXANDER McQUEEN 
1026 Telegraph Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 











CONSCIENTIOUS EDITING 


Of your manuscript means fewer rejection slips. An experienced 
copy editor offers this kind of service at a nominal charge. Prices 
on application. 

Typing, with minor revision, carbon copy, 60c = 1,000 words. 

Plain typing ca.bon copy. 50c per 1.000 wo 

Fifteen years’ experience pebing this this semice. Cir ‘cular on request. 

Managing Eu. or Greco Dally Tribune, 
Pennsylvania. 


Greensburg 
“Good editing is good instruction.’’ 





Authors! - Writers! - Attention! 
Your time is valuable—use it to write future stories 
and let me type your present manuscripts to conform to 
editors’ requirements. TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Typing—revising—marketing. Terms on request. 
HOWARD A. DAVIS, Authors’ Agent 
4918 Kentucky Ave., Chicago, III. 

















Start NOW For 


IG PAY -- STEADY JO 


TULLOSS TRAINING BRINGS IT 


ang AT HOME QUICKLY In Spare Time, World-Famous Talloss 
“New Way’’ Shorthand and Typewriting. Speed of 80 to 100 words 

minute in writing—125 to in Shorthand, Guaranteed. 
raduates earn to a week. SO CA upersedes oid 
methods—easy for anyone. Small cost. Limited Special Offer” now open. 
Send for FREE B00K—Secret Explained. Tells All. Write TODAY. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1096 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 





Writer's Digest 


ON HACK WORK AND SCREEN 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 28) 


in restraint and symbolism—and directors 
ranked it almost unanimously among the 
first dozen greatest motion pictures.” 

I asked Paul Bern for a final message to 
new writers. 

“Look upon the discouragements as so 
much experience,” he said. “Be happy be- 
cause you have the fundamental require- 
ment—a desire to write. And be glad be- 
cause you have made a start in the most 
interesting, the most worth while, the most 
satisfying of vecations—the portrayal of 
life.” 





Perhaps in all literature no words are 
more often misinterpreted than the line that 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Ulysses: 
“One touch of makes the whole 

world kin.” 
One hears this appealing’ phrase quoted 
again and again as descriptive of a fellow 
feeling that unites all mankind. 
What the great master of literature real- 
ly said was: 
“One touch of 
world kin, 

That all, with one consent, praise new-born 
gawds, 

Though they are made and moulded of 
things past, 

And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o’er-dusted.” 

He was not describing a common virtue 
of mankind, but a well-nigh universal hu- 
man weakness — that weakness which 
prompts most of us to accept new things 
because they are new, and to forget that all 
new things that are true, grow in som 
fashion out of old things. Shakespeare was 
commending the fundamentalist.—From 
“Copernicus and the Fundamentalists,” by 
Henry S. Pritchett, in the January Scrib 
ner’s. 


nature 


nature makes the whole 





“Tt’s the royalties that count,” murmured 
the author, as he added another king to his 





list of characters.”—Country Gentlemen 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 39) 


come the advantages of scientific thought. 
A radio, by means of which communication 
can be made with Starland, is perfected by 
the boy’s friend. His death, the loss of the 
radio, the youth’s adventure into Starland, 
and his successful establishment of Star- 
land’s existence are the main cogs in the plot 
machinery. 


The improbability of the action makes the 
book a hypothetical rather than a real’ 
story of radio communication. Told ‘ 
fervor of credulity the story should Ke 
good reading. The account of the boy’s 
story is written with a keen sense of values 
and is especially interesting. 

The story needs some padding to make 
the characters and situations more lifelike, 
although some points are commendable. 

“The Enchanted Radio.” By re - Sin- 


i 
cere Ahrens. Tockland, Mas <dward 
Austin, } 











AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Prepared for publication by competent and experienced 
author’s typist. Under 10,000 words, 75c per 1,000; 
over 10,000, 50c per 1,000; all corrections, Commer: 
cial typing rates quoted on application. 


MRS. CHARLES FREDERICK HOZIER 
213 South Barksdale St., Memphis, Tenn. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
75 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 








In answering Advertisements 


Please say you saw it in 


WRITER’S DIGEST 








IS THIS WHY THEY DON’T SELL? 


} your stories are rejected, perhaps the reason is that you simply don’t tell what you know. If this is 


the case, you'll have difficulty detecting it yourself. 


service. For example: 


Here’s where a professional critic is of great 


A student who completed a course with me a year ago voluntarily wrote me recently: 


I’ve had another book accepted by the 


Company and ! had three published in the spring. 





And another novel next fall... .. Something has Naprened te me—T! don’t know exactly what, but every week brings 


me a literary rr end of some kind. § believe § could si 


a book a week if | could write ‘em. And I've had advance 


royaliles on a'l of them and glorious a ng besides the. wiuet fetters from the publishers. Truly it was a fortunate 


day for me when | enlisted under your ban 


nd | know you will be glad to hear that “1 have sold every story I’ve written lately except 





! peters you'd feel = some of the seed you so painstakingly sowed had begun to sprout if you saw my work now. 

1 had a big dose of it all at once and had to assimilate it by degrees. 

This writer came to me asking: ‘‘Can you help me to reach better markets than the Sunday-School 
magazines? She had been selling sentimental stories to wood-pulp magazines but every attempt to write 
a higher-type story for more remunerative markets had been a disheartening failure. She coud turn out 
manuscripts which brought $25.00 checks, but when she wrote for magazines which paid $1,250.00 the 


result was negative. 


I discovered that her sentimentality came from a fear of the truth; her villains, deep-eyed and with’ 
a life of cruelty behind them, inevitably reformed to save the life of a starving child or mother, I asked | 
her to write me, not about wicked Spanish Counts, but the truth about her neighbors, her doctor, her 
grocer, what they did and why they did it. So strong was her shrinking from the facts of life that no 
matter how weak she found her real characters she would end up: “But really, they are good at heart.” 


She couldn’t face the truth. 


Gradually she became fascinated by the hitherto unseen drama of her town, so much so that she 
began to predict what the neighbors would do in probable crises. Within the year she learned to create 


a tew really vital characters, real flesh-and-Llood people, 


in her stories, and her letter shows the result. 
Another writer, who had never had a sale, brought me copy dealing with pseudo-classical, highly | 


poetic characters, “Insincere ; untrue,” I condemned the effusions. ‘‘What is the truth?” she asked me. 


“What do you know?” I replied. She laughed, saying: 


to base her stories on her family. She did, 


This latter author has been working with me for several months and still has much to learn before 
she is complete master of new materials; but she has already sold two stories to Ladies’ Home Journal 


for $400.00 and $500.00. 


Other students’ stories have sold recently to Harper’s, McClure’s, Triple X, Short Stories, Complete 


Stories, and lesser publications, 


You can learn more about my methods of teaching by reading a little pamphlet, ‘“‘How I work with 
Writers,” which I'd be glad to send you. I'll answer personally all your inquiries. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s and 
elsewhere, Author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue 


“I think I understand my family.’”’ I told her 


New York City 
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——TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


Advertising Manager 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Also general 
Carbon 


Neatly and accurately typed. 
typing done. Reasonable rates. 
copy free 

EDNA A. LIEURANCE 
Hotel ote aoe a Kansas 


ceacunneia AL TYPING 
script typist with personal interest 
and work. thousand 


bon copy 1 1 








Experienced 
in success I 
words—good paper—ca 
page—spelling corrected 

ELSIE R, JOHNSON 
145 Webster Street, Petalu:rra, California 









and liast 











auumes SINCE APRIL 1925 sues 

I have been typing for Authors, Poets, and other Writers. Many 
have me do all their work so it must be right. I understand 
— requirements and your copy will go through in standard 
shape. 
RATES :—Prose, 45c¢ ber, thousand words with carbon copy. 

Poems, le per line 
I guarantee Satisfaction. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO, Box 315, 





Kearney, Neb. 





A REAL REASONABLE SERVICE 
































Author’s manuscripts properly typed and 
arranged according to publishers’ require- 
ments are half sold. 
J. W. PROFITT 
Box 1071, Knoxville, Tenn, 
TYPING 
“Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. Minor 


errors corrected, 75c per 1000 words. Check should 


accompany manuscript. 
M. L. KENNEDY 
2218 Dellrose Ave., Carrick, Pittsburgh; Pa. 


MANUSCRIPTS TY PED FREE! 


A two-cent stamp will 











bring you full particulars. Do 
not delay but write today and take advantage of this 
special free offer. 


ALBERT J. ENGLISH 
La Junta, Colorado 


309 Belleview Ave., 


payment is 
merit.” 


pany, 
Tl. A. W. 


copy 


unus ag! 
panied 
illustrate the policy, and should not be 
























THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


and woman interest or some other sympathetic 
element is demanded in almost every story. All 
stories must have a definite, picturesque outdoor 
appeal. Short stories should range up to 6000 
words; novels, 20,000 to 25,000 words; and serials, 
40,000 to 60,000 words.” 


L..£, RN. ¥.- Regi- 
Issued monthly; Sc 
do not publish fiction. 


Country Life, Garden City, 
nald T. Townsend, Editor. 
a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 


Material pertaining to country estates, gardens, 
buildings, interior decorating, sports, outdoor lif 


e 
in general, is wanted. Manuscripts are reported 
on promptly, and payment is made on acceptance.” 


Love Romances, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York. “We do not use the sophisticated or the 
first-person confession story, the slight plot or 


the clever style story. Stories should be, above 
all yee love stories. They should have strong 
and gripping emotional plots with decided femi- 
nine interest, but not sexy. The best length for 


short material is 4000 to 6000 words; for novel- 


ettes, 9000 to 12,000 words; for complete novels, 
20,000 to 25,000 words; and for serials, about 
50,000 words.” 

Popular Science Monthly, 250 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Sumner N. Blossom, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a scopy; $3.00 a year. Popular 
Science Monthly has expanded its field to in- 
clude fiction having a mechanical, industrial or 


scientific background. “Generally, we want rea! 
istic stories that convey something of the 
romance “ drama of industrial progress. The 
railroads, the steel mills, the big automobile and 
other factories, the structural industries, the navy 
and the great research laboratories, all are ex- 
amples of excellent settings for colorful stories 
Stories should be in an optimistic vein. Achieve- 
ment and adventure are particularly acceptable 
themes. [.ove interest is of secondary impor- 
tance. All stories should be presented from 
a man’s viewpoint. We are limited usually to 
short stories not exceeding 6500 words, and 
serials up to 60,000 words. Manuscripts will 
read promptly, and payment will be made on ac- 
ceptance. Address all manuscripts to the Fictior 
Editor.” 


Architecture, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fift 
Avenue, New York. Editor, Henry H. Sayk 
Issued monthly; $1.00 a copy; $10.00 a year. “| 


general, we use highly illustrative material th: 
is of interest to the architectural professio: 
Manuscripts are reported on within a week, an 
made on acceptance according 


The Magazine of Business, A. W. Shaw Com 
Cass, Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago 
Shaw, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c : 

; $4.00 a year. “We need several 200 or 300) 
vord articles. Each item should tell of som 
management policy, should be accom 
by a good black and white photograph t 
too long 


The policy described must be unusual; must have 
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HUSA CUALA OEE HANNA ENTERS 





(Former Editor of Top-Noich Magazine) 


Al ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 





of manuscripts. 


Expert criticism, revision, and marketing 
If you want real edito- 
rial assistance, write for particulars. 


ROOM 21, 


74 —— wha New York 














TULL MMMM eo 
been tised long enough to have proved itself YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 

ound ; ; must be so fundamental that it could be Should be prepared neatly and accurately by an expe- 

ol in many kinds of businesses, large or small; ‘iemoa typist. I specialize in typing, revising, and 
criticising manuscripts. Write for rates. 


and must be described in enough detail that any 
business man would have no difficulty in applying 
it to his own business without further informa- 


tion. Policies having to do with broad general 

lagement, factory management, office manage- 
ment, automobile fleet operation, and insurance 
handling, are especially needed right now. Un- 


usual ways of meeting any problem of business 
lagement are acceptable. At present the edi- 
tors are overldaded with articles having to do 
with details of retailing and selling. M: inuscripts 
reported on within ten days, and payment is 





ar 

made on acceptance, at the rate of two cents a 
” 

word. 





Lee’s Laughology, 28 —— Street, Pitts- 
field, Mass. R. Nelson Lee, Editor. Issued peri- 


dically. “We use professional comedy material 
of all sorts, and of the highest merit, only. At 
present we are in the market for acts, songs, 


sketches, monologues, parodies on popular songs, 
ingle vaudeville gags, verses, etc. In every in- 
ince, comedy must be of the highest order and 
ginal. Only clean, crisp, and ‘sure-fire’ mate- 
rial will be accepted. Payment is made to suit the 
author, and this purchases all rights to the ex- 
clusive use of the manuscript.” 


Charm, 50 Bank Street, Newark, N. J. Editor, 
Lucie D. Taussig. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want articles of interest to 


women and to residents of New Jersey in particu- 
lar. Photographs are also needed. Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks, and payment is 
made on acceptance, according to value of article.” 


Jobber Topics and Motor Maintenance, Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, II]. Editor, Ken Cloud. Issued 
monthly. “For Motor Maintenance we want 
stories of successful maintenance shops. Jobber 
Topics needs stories for automobile jobbers’ sales- 
men and articles about methods used by successful 
automotive jobbers. We also use poems of an 
inspirational nature, and photographs of mainte- 
nance shops, jobbing houses, jobbers’ salesmen, 
maintenance shop owners, etc. Manuscripts are 
reported on within a month, and payment is made 


on publication, at the rate of one to two cents 
a word.” 
Ozark Life, Kingston, Arkansas. Otto Ernest 


Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We are in the market for stories, 
poems, articles, etc., that have hill flavor in them. 
We pay cash for only a few quality manuscripts 
each month, but use a number of poems and short 
irticles for which we pay in subscriptions.’ 
(Continued on page 62) 
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FRANCES RODMAN 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Successor to Ruth Greenwood Taylor 


x 284, 








An Efficient Typing Service 
‘ of an 
The rate is 75c a thousand words; 


honest 
writer. 


supervision 


including a good quality 


carbon copy and all minor corrections. 
G. R. WETHERELL, 
Lancaster,: Ohio 


P: ©, 


Box 5, 
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experienced 
one 


of paper, 











ATTENTION, WRITERS— an uscripts and Scenarios typed neatly 


standards 












aceerding to 


THE HANSEN COMPANY, 1900 W. Girard Ave., 


Rates (with car b: n copy free) 
i Typin 
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Poetry. 2c a 
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mar, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Edited, revised, typed. Scenarios. Twelve 
years’ experience. 

EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
26 East 10th Street, New York 


MANUSCRIPT 








Manuscr 
mill Bond 
tuation, 


guaranteed. 


LIKELY MARKETS 
RENA VAN CISE 
538 North Ave., 


FIVE 


AUTHORS 


ipts typed, editorial requi 


paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
SOc per 1000 words; poems 2c per line. 
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You 


rements, Hammer- 


sted, if requested. 


ngstown, Ohio 














reatly and accurately typed in proper form, 
with minor corrections in spelling and punc- 


MANUSCRIP 


tuation. Fifty cents per th 
carbon copy free 
Address: GUS BOND, 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
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Carbon 
rates. 


NATIONAL TYPING SERVICE 


Box 255, 


Sierra Blanca, Texas 
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1000 words. 


copy free. All 
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new 


1c per line. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 





































































































THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
oge 4 writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER'S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 











Verse Writers 


Publishers are always on the lookout for good 
verse, for which they pay well, because there is 
a scarcity of really good verse writers. Become 
This practical book will help you do it. 


“The Art of Versi- 
fication” is the most 
@ complete and practical 
book written on the 
Principles of poetry 
and composition of all 
verse forms. Edwin 
| Markham says: “You 
| certainly have swept 

into one volume all of 
the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique 
of verse. There is no 
better book than this 
one for those who wish 
to study the art of 
versification.” 

Some of the many 
important subjects it 
treats: The Ten Ele- 
ments of Poetry; The 
Analysis of Verse; 
Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza; 
Blank Verse, Dramat- 
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Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt 

lop; 311 pages. $2, postpaid. 
ic Poetry; The Ballad; 


The Lyric; The Sonnet; Light Verse; Satirical 
Verse; Humorous Verse; Parody; etc., etc. 

With this book, you can master the problems of 
meter, rhythm, such intricate but highly marketable 
forms as the rondel, rondeau, rondelet and sonnet; 
_ can build up your poem into suitable stanza 
engths; in short, you will understand “‘the language 
of poetry.” 











WRITER'S DIGEST. Book Dept.. 
22 E. 12th Street. Cincinnatl, Ohio. 


cation,” Tor which I enclose $2 (M. OL, check “ot currency), 
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NOTICE 


The name of the winner of Writer’s 


Digest Idea Contest will be announced in 
the November 


issue as formerly announced. 


issue instead of the October 


cient =e 














Writer's Digest 


THE TITLE 
If you had written the story of “The 
Prodigal Son” what would you have 


named it? 

In reading short stories or any articles 
which carry a title I find much interest in 
weighing the author’s taste or judgment in 
naming his or her production ; and I imagine 
the search for a title must be a source of 
much pleasure. I say search, but it appears 
that many writers fail to realize the im- 
portance of such; or, at least, they often 
and miserably fail in applying it. 

Have you not read stories which you 
liked immensely and which could have been 
named much more appropriately? I think 
there is no trouble to find examples of this 


in almost every issue of any magazine. 
But sometime there is THE name, the 
REAL name, and when you sense the 


p:easure of it there comes the conviction 
there could not possibly be any other. 

As a reader, I am impressed that every 
story has a hidden name which expresses its 
invisible and authentic essence, white, per- 
haps, the majority of writers in determining 
the title have its selling value in mind. The 
title is not what the retailer calls “the show 
window ;” the preacher, “the text;” nor the 
commercial traveler, “the sample.” There 
is nothing with which to compare it. It 
is the title which makes you wonder why 
any story should ever be named that; and 
which, after the story is read, makes you 
exclaim that it could not possibly nor ap- 
propriately have been named anything else. 
Or, it is something which, while indefina- 
ble, one likes to talk about and come as near 
as possible in guessing a definition. To my 
mind, that would be THE name of a story 
or of any literary production which the 
wisest of men would, be moved to proclaim 
as proper. 

Classifying present-day titles one might 
divide them into the explanatory, the ar- 
tistic, and the artistic-explanatory. Such 
titles as “Selling a New Product in an 
Overcrowded Field,” “The Stories Editors 
Buy and Why,” “How to Plot the Compli- 
cation Story,” “Why Beany Refused the 
Money,” are of the first division. The more 
utilitarian the story and the writer of it, the 
more certain is the title to be explanatory. 
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Compare such titles with the second type: 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower,” 
“Ships that Pass in the Night,” “When 
She Came in,” “The Light of a Candle,” 
and “Rain.” The cleverly artistic title often 
begins with a connective or modifying part 
of speech, such as an adverb, preposition, 
pronoun or conjunction. For example: 
“After You,” “In a Garden,” “Who Will 
Answer?” “Though a Bridge Was Built.” 
Color words or words of contrast make this 
type of title more attractive. Short titles 
always appeal to one. Note the many re- 
cent plays, such as “The Enemy,” “Light- 
nin’,” “Rain,” “The Fool.” Some of the 
more colorfully and emotionally striking 
titles consist of three words, such as, “The 
Green Hat,” “The Dark Angel,” “Souls for 
Satan,” “The Purple Dress,” “The Beauty 
Peddler,” “The Red Lamp.” 

It seems to me that a writer of stories 
would be interested in either making for 
himself, or in procuring, lists of titles of all 
kinds. Such lists would be very suggestive 
and a fruitful source of inspiration in find- 
ing the exact and satisfying title when a 
production is finished. I should imagine 
that such selection is as important as the 
proper hat is necessary when a lady is ar- 
rayed in a new creation. I can understand 
that, in all probability, the first idea the 
writer 
“hat” would be a “hat” which would “sell” 
the story just as a lady’s hat would cause 
the beholder to become sold on its effective- 
ness and beauty. But the effort to sell 
should not outweigh the sense of appropri- 
ateness. It 4s not fair exactly to overdo the 
title; still, the title should certainly not be 
less interesting than the story. In my read- 
ing I find this by far too frequently done. 


Perhaps a striking modern title for “The 
Prodigal Son” might be ““Husks.” What do 


you think ? 


BOOKS 


Friends of the night 
And of the day 
Always waiting 
For my friendly grasp— 
True friends o’ mine 
How I love you! 
—Wm. Sanford 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 


QUALITY TYPING! 


OUR SPECIALTY is the accurate, neat and prompt 
typing of manuscripts in correct technical form. 
Carbon copy; minor corrections. 75c per thousand 
words; poetry, 3c per line. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and correctly prepared for publica- 
tion. 50 cents per thousand words. One 
carbon copy. 

CHRISTIAN F. BOKENKAMP 
456 West 126 Street, New York City 


AUTHORS!— ATTENTION!! 


Let me type your manuscripts, photoplays, etc., then you will have 
them typed by a business graduate who knows editorial requirements. 
Letters typed for public speakers, business men, etc.. envelopes addressed 
at special rates 

RATES:—Prose, 35c¢ per 1.000 words with carbon copy. Poems, 1c 
per line. Sample of my Pwerk on request. Special raies on ete 
manascripts and those over 10 000 words. Errors corrected roof 
read. — ameae Bond paper used. 100% typing and SATISFACTION 
guaranieed. 


DOROTHEA M. ZINK. 











1018 N. Trumbull Ave.. Bay City. Michigan. 


TYPING 


Ten years’ experience typing and revising manu- 
scripts. One carbon copy free. Write for special 
rates. 





OLIVE JORDAN 


2433 S. 53 Ave., Cicero, Il. 











AUTHORS 


Let me type your manuscripts; guaranteed work by a 
professional authors’ typist. Simple copying, typing 
poems, also type letters for lawyers, ministers and 
public speakers. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
Box 503, Dyersville, Iowa 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
(Experienced and Reliable) 


Manuscripts, poems, photoplays neatly and correctly 
typed. Carbon copy free. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate, Write: 


FRANCES SCHLATTER 
417 Tri-State Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed promptly and carefully for 75c per 1000 words. 
Carbon copy included. Revision and typing, $1.00 
per 1000 words, Poems, 2c per line, 

G. M. DECKER TYPING CO. 
Route No. 1, Janesville, Wis. 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


7s magazine sec- 
tion and special 
columns of our mod- 
ern newspapers offer 
an unlimited field to 
the ambitious writer 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a few hours 






HOW TO SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELD J. NOCH 





iy Voge Na work to exceptional 
chest) profit. 

14 There is practically 

ej no limit to the choice 





of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing 
And while gathering and writing about imterest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 


Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, 51.00 


This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections. 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 


If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW--- 
{ WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 4 
(22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
j Gentizemen: Please send me by return mail, post- ! 
i paid, a copy of “How te Syndicate Manuscripts.’ ‘| 
| which I enclose $1. 
| 
EE iibcicicansacwcaweesn Peveaseeue rc enee anv eaeme | 
i 
BS OE WR iicrssis s+ 04ecnecsneteoccnscawans vaca : 
Do michTquinasieenesencwens DNB. cccecccese 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 
and Painter, 130 


The Automobile Trimmer 
Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. Editor, J. Frank 
Hutcheson. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2. Wa 
year. “We desire articles that have an informa- 
tive value; something of interest to ican 
painters, top or body manufacturers. All articles 
published are strictly technical. We can also use 
some good photographs. Manuscripts are reported 
on immediately, and payment is made on publica- 
tion, at the rate of three-fourths cent a word.” 





Press, Wayne, Pa., special- 


publishing in perm 


American Writers’ 
non-fiction for 


izes in nent 
bound form, even if sometimes only in paper 
covers. Lengths may range from 5000 to 000 
words. Subjects should have significance to a 
classifiable group of men or women in business 
or the professions. There must be a clear-cut 
message, whether inspirational, educational, or 
argumentative. In other words, we want material 
that will warrant special effort toward securing 
broad distribution. Unpublished aspirants will 
receive our unprejudiced consideration. Before 


submitting manuscripts, authors should write us 





indicating what they have, how long, subject, 
treatment, angle, etc. Obscene, anarchistic, and 
similar material is not considered.” 

Brief Stories, 931 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. William H. Kofoed, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We publish short 

i f and action—of 5000 or 6000 
words, and novels of 30,009 to 40,000 words 


Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made fifteenth of month after 
acceptance, at the rate of one-half cent a word 
for short stories and $50 to $100 on first serial 


| rights for novels.” 








35¢e a copy; 





Boys’ Life, published by the Boy Scouts of 
America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Editor, James E. West. Issued monthly; 2c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We can use some excep- 
tionally good juvenile stories for boys of about 
3000 to 5000 words: adventure, athletic, school, 
scout, comedy, aviation, etc. Also serial material 
from 12,000 to 30,000 words. Photographs are 
needed only to illustrate articles. Manuscripts 


are reported on within two weeks, and payment 





is made on acceptance, at the rate of one cent a 
word and up.’ 

Home Magazine, Box 912, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. J. Mullowney, Editor. Issued monthly; lic a 


copy; $1.00 a year. “We are always glad to get 
short, snappy, practical articles on the thesis, 
‘How to Make Money at Home.’ All manuscripts 
must be typewritten. We pay in subscriptions to 
magazine or by giving advertising space. Occa- 


sionally we take short poems, preferably not over 

| two or three short verses, and pay in same way. 

We give preference always to our own sub 
scribers.” 

Child Life Magazine, 536 S. Clark Street, Chi- 


Editor, Rose Waldo. Issued monthly; 
$3.00 a year. “We are overstocked 
(Continued on page 64) 
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The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 


Editing, Re- 


vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 

Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 

Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 





that 


Sell 


October 10, 1924. 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 








much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

A. C., Salem, Mass. 











Manuscript 


You may like to For twenty years Mr. James Knapp I have just sold my 
know that I landed Reeve has been helping writers to per- pow =a that you 
Lapa ca BF hte 4 fect and make salable their work. one of the magazines 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had you suggested. Never 
not have thought of “shown him the way.” He was the say ~ is surely the 
raat “pert : “ motto for any writer. 
submitting fiction. founder and former editor of “The I tried this story on 
Please _ understand Editor.” In his earlier days he was twenty-four magazines 
that I feel I have —had two critics criti- 


world travel writer for many periodicals; 
editor of a newspaper, 
magazines, He knows what editors want. 

The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 
merit consideration. 
ticulars will be sent on request. 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 








cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 


and various 


your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 


Very sincerely yours, 
H 


Rates and par- Johnstown, Pa. 

















TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments, Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book, Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story ne How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS.—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations. (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the principles set forth in “‘The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” Of incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00, 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification, Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded. Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
a. method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 

rice 70c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





Ready Now! 


“1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts,” with 1927 Supplement. | 
standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, for all writers. 


The 


The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost of book. Price $2.50. 





5 ALEX. BLDG. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Frank, o. 
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First Impression 


Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standard in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 






Lyn NUSCRIPT 
PAPEFP : F fr 






now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 834 x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts, 


25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected, 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes (9”x12”) can be 
purchased from us at the following prices: 


Be Io cece ec rcstdeccscetenes $1.00 
PEE SOO oa6ccisccvsceeeecetcoes 1.75 
eee ee 8.75 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


me cee cee me ee 


WRITERS DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ 


Sraebenwvose sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc,, at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 


eee ewww emer rare rese sane sees POMbere tee eeseercas 





Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 62) 


at present, but could use a few realistic stories 
(2100 words) with plots interesting to boys and 
girls from eight to twelve years of age. We also 
might consider a few realistic interesting nursery 
stories (1000 words long) for children from 
three to eight. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two to eight weeks, and payment is made 
two weeks after acceptance, at the rate of three- 
fourths cent a word and up.” 





The Writers’ Protective League, 1001 Hi-Long 
Bldg., Columbus, Ohio,—an association of writers 
for the protection of the rights and property of 
writers everywhere,—is in the market for articles 
helpful to writers, which can be published in 
their official bulletin, “The Helping Hand,” which 
will appear in January, 1928. They are also in 
the market for letters describing all types of 
fraudulent services offered to writers, as it is 
their primary purpose to expose all such, regard- 
less of where they originate. Tell your experi- 
ences briefly, but give all the facts. Such letters 
and articles should not exceed 1500 words in 
length. Letters will be paid for on acceptance, 
at a flat rate of $5.00 each. 





Personal Efficiency, 4050 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, E. P. Herman. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Our principal 
need is for authorized interviews with leaders of 
business, stimulating in character. Query us first 
before submitting material. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within two weeks, and payment is made 
on acceptance.” 





Paris Nights, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. H. Kofoed, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy. “We are interested in short, breezy fic- 
tion not over 2500 words, which must concern 
itself ‘in a light-hearted manner with-life in Paris. 
Material should be treated with somewhat of a 
sexy slant, but must not in any way be vulgar. 
The writers who can furnish us with clever, 
sparkling material, which in its atmosphere and 
background will reproduce the gaiety and spon- 
taneity of the French nature in its lighter, fun- 
making moods, will make for themselves a steady 
and appreciative market. Unavailable manuscripts 
are returned in a few days, and possible accept- 
ances are held longer. We pay for all material 
about the fifteenth of every month, at the rate of 
one-half cent a word and up for fiction; ldc a line 
for verse; 50c for jokes, and 35c for fillers.” 





Choosing the Lesser 


“T am wondering whether to prepare my- 
self to be a poet or a painter.” 

“Continue your painting, by all means.” 

“Have you seen some of my _ water 
colors ?” 

“No, but I’ve read some of your poems.” 
—Christian Science Monitor 
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c Here Is Our Check for $100. 


00” 


—that sounds better than a rejection slip, does it notP And 
that’s exactly what many students of these four books are 
experiencing—checks instead of rejection slips. 





addresses 
stories, 


the and 


market for 


THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives names 
of over one hundred publishers in the 
serials, book 
the kind of material each publisher wants. A 


the market for his particular style of work, or 


short 
articles, etc., specifying 


writer must know 


manuscripts, poems, special 


his labor is wasted. 
Josephine 


and 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. By L. 


The author broadly writing as a 





discusses business, 


Bridgart. 














clearly shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious writer 
of today. She goes fully into the construction o plot; style; 
suspense; how to choose them; in fact, every essential feature in 
building the short story is definitely outlined. She what editors 
want, and is free with her suggestions. 

HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. By Emma Gary 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience in all 
branches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The many 
valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive information, will 
teach the ambitious writer the art of putting together his ideas in 


such a form that he will produce correctly drawn up manuscripts. 





THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. _ By Henry Albert 
Phillips. This is a practical treatise for professional writers, con- 
tinuity and scenario writers, students, and all persons who have a 
sincere and vital interest in the creation and production of photo- 
plays. The author has written ore th f S essful photo- 
plays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing before the 


student the qualifications and technique necessary to the preparation 


of an acceptable manuscript. 


Each book is handsomely bound in cloth cover. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00 each. All four for $3.50. Or any one of 


them sent postpaid, absolutely free, with a year’s subscrip- 


tion to THE WRITER’S DIGEST at $2.00. 
Use This Coupon TODAY 


i 


eT rer eee Ty ee Tey TL . ° eNeseews 
sad oe a a DIGEST, 
E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
I enclose $..... (P. O. Order or personal check) for which send to me— 
(0 the four books, THE WRITER’S MARKET, HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES, 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUS SCRIP TS, THE ART OF WRITING PHOTO 


PLAYS, 


and enter my subscription for one year for THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Address 


City and State... ... cece cece cece cect ene erereereseeececers 
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Attention: Writers— 





“Authors and Publishers Guild of America” 


An organization that affords writers authoritative aid and counsel through contact 
with publisher, editor and writer members of the Guild. 
contact, and the many other valuable benefits of the Guild, are priceless in increas- 
ing your practical writing knowledge and your editorial and magazine contacts. 
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O LONGER need you seek 
vice of fray nds lie u ) c 
which is so difficult to t 1 Besides the critic 
Nor need you depend upon n ts members the 
haps unfounded, market 
tips. The ‘ rs and 
Publishers Guild of Amer > . * 4 . teat stn 
hoger “wohl agacqeeeetnck hess afd Partial List of the Guild’s 
tive aid and advice in your Benefits to Members 
creative work, through ; 
contact with editors. out i—Valuable contact with members, 
lishers and leading writers, publishers, editors and successful 
growing numbers of whom writers. 
ire joi low-met 2—A credit of $2 to apply on construc- 
bers tive criticism of original work by 


Why Organized 


The Guild wa 




















rgani zed 





able literary critic, with three 
probable market suggestions. 

8—Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Mar- 
ket Information,” mailed each mem- 











to assist writers in 

their chose Id, as well ber monthly, listing fresh market 

as the veteran. by pro- information, editorial tips, prize 

moting closer « tiot contests, news, etc. 

among publishers, rs 4—National publicity on Guild activ- 

and writers ts profes ities. 

sional counsel and cot 5—Information Department, conducted 

structive’ literar lvi exclusively for members. 

will be = ; ” oentiewee 6—Special prices on books. 

value to you mn if é ee 2 : Ried eds 

work 7—Privilege of using the Guild official 
iy aetition to this valu: emblem on your personal sta- 

able professional ¢ tionery. 

and aid, the Guild n 8—One-year subscription for Writer’s 

tains a construct Digest, the Official Organ of the 

cism departn ent I Guild. 

bers, under tl n 

of a comp “y 

eritic Up ) g the Gu ry member ber without 

is furnished wi credit slip of $2 to app moderate 

against criticisn f original w ow by us 


This editor-publisher 


Advance Market Tips 





department, the Guild aids 
yitacts with magazine mar- 
kets by issuing, monthly, 
an Advance Bulletin of 
Market Information on 
current magazine needs, 
selling tips, ete. These 
uletins will be mailed, 
resh from the editors’ 
to each member with- 

cl he Ge 
( nt activities of 
G mbers will be pub 
lished in a special Guild 
De tment in WRITER'S 
DIGEST, which has been 
l 1 as the Official 
Organ of the Guild. And, 
a cial concession 
Guild members, 
WRITER'S DIGEST, for 
one year, will be included 
every application for 
mbership in the Guild! 
Chis, however, gives you 
but a partial idea of the 
Guild’s activities and the 
mal advantages a mem 
bership in the Guild will 
ive you. Every writer 
who is in earnest about 
his career should become 
The present membership 
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